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The Fourth Conference of American 
States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation 


Montevideo, April-May 1949 


The resolution in which the Third Conference of American 
States Members of the I.L.0. (Mexico City, April 1946) pressed 
for special study of the problems of indigenous populations 
proposed that the results of such study should be placed before 
the neat American regional conference, and that this should 
be held within two years.1 Various circumstances prevented the 
convening of the Fourth Conference before April 1949, but its 
agenda duly included the question of the conditions of the indi- 
genous populations of American countries. Among the other 
main subjects discussed by the Fourth Conference were the social 
aspects of economic development, the conditions of employment 
in agriculture and the adjustment of labour disputes. It thus 
carried a step further the work begun at Santiago de Chile in 
1936 and continued at Havana in 1939 and at Mexico.* 


T its 104th Session (Geneva, March 1948) the Governing 
Body gratefully accepted the invitation extended by the 
Government of Uruguay to hold the Fourth Conference of 
American States Members of the International Labour Organis- 
ation at Montevideo. Subsequently, after consultation with 





J 1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946 : 
The Third Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Mexico City, April 1946”, p. 334. 
* For references to the accounts given in the Review of the Santiago and 
Havana Conferences, see ibid., p. 317. 
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the Government of Uruguay, the Governing Body decided 
at its 107th Session (Geneva, December 1948) to postpone 
the opening date from 28 March to 25 April 1949 so that the 
close of the meeting should not clash with the Economic and 
Social Conference convened at Buenos Aires by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council. 

The agenda of the Conference was as follows : 


(1) The Report of the Director-General, which gave 
special attention to the questions of industrialisation (with 
particular reference to factors affecting labour productivity 
in the Latin American countries), vocational training and 
industrial health and safety. In view of the present importance 
of migration questions, the Governing Body decided that the 
report should also include a chapter on this subject, so that 
it might conveniently be discussed during the Conference. 


(2) Conditions of life and work of indigenous populations 
of American countries. 
(3) Conditions of employment of agricultural workers. 


(4) Adjustment of labour disputes. 


In accordance with the decision taken by the Governing 
Body at its 107th Session, the Montevideo Conference opened 
on 25 April 1949 and closed on 10 May. 

The Conference was held at the Miramar Hotel, Carrasco, 
which the Government of Uruguay was good enough to place 
at its disposal. With the valuable assistance given by the 
various Uruguayan Government departments, in particular, 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour and the National Labour Institute, the work of the 
Conference was able to proceed in the best possible atmosphere. 
Moreover, even before the meeting was declared open, the 
Government of Uruguay had placed at the disposal of the 
Office the financial contribution to the expenses of the Con- 
ference which it had so generously promised at an earlier 
stage. 

The President of the Republic of Uruguay, Mr. Luis Batlle 
Berres, attended the opening sitting and delivered an address 
in which he emphasised the importance of this Fourth Ke- 
gional Labour Conference for all the countries of the 
Americas. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Almost every American country was represented at the 
Conference. Of the States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, only Peru and Venezuela could not 
send delegations owing to special circumstances which bore 
no reference to their relations with the I.L.0. The following 
American States Members were represented: the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Mexico, Panama, the United States of America and 
Uruguay. 

Furthermore, of the three American States which do not 
at present belong to the International Labour Organisation, 
but which had been invited to delegate observers, Nicaragua 
sent a representative. France sent a tripartite delegation, 
and Italy, the Union of South Africa and the United King- 
dom also sent observers. 

The United Nations Organisation, the Food and Agriculture 


Organisation, the United Nations Educational Cultural and 
Scientific Organisation, the World Health Organisation (Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau), the International Refugee Organ- 
isation, the Inter-American Indian Institute, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Inter-American Confederation 
of Workers and the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation were represented at the Conference by observers. 


The special delegation of the Governing Body to the 
Montevideo Conference was composed as follows : 


Government group: Mr. 8. Lall (India), Chairman of the 
Governing Body, Mr. Luis Alvarado (Peru) and Mr. M. Fer 
(Turkey) ; 

Employers’ group: Mr. P. Campanella (Italy) and Mr. F, 
Yllanes Ramos (Mexico) ; 

Workers’ group: Mr. L. Jouhaux (France) and Mr. G. 
P. Delaney (United States). 


Apart from the Governing Body delegation, the Conference 
was attended by 190 accredited representatives, including 
63 delegates, 99 advisers, 6 secretaries of delegations and 
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22 observers. Three Ministers of Labour at present in office 
figured among the delegates. 


ORGANISATION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Lall, Chairman of the Governing Body, opened the 
proceedings, and the Conference then elected Mr. Fernando 
Farifias, Minister of Industry and Labour of Uruguay, as 
its President. The following were appointed Vice-Presidents : 
for the Government group, Mr. Ralph Wright, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor of the United States ; for the employers’ 
group, Mr. Harry Taylor (Canada); for the workers’ group, 
Mr. Angelo Parmigiani (Brazil). 

The Conference held twelve plenary sittings. There was a 
general discussion on the Director-General’s Report, the first 
item on the agenda, in which forty-five speakers took part. 

Apart from the committees appointed to examine the 
other three items on its agenda, the Conference set up a 
Selection Committee, which elected as its chairman and 
reporter Mr. Escribar, Chilean Government delegate, and as 
vice-chairmen, Mr. Julio B. Pons, Uruguayan employers’ dele- 
gate, and Mr. Bernardo Ibafiez, Chilean workers’ delegate ; 
a Resolutions Committee, with Mr. Frerking Salas, Bolivian 
Government delegate, as chairman and reporter, Mr. James 
Tanham, United States employers’ delegate, and Mr. Serafino 
Romualdi, United States workers’ adviser, as vice-chairmen ; 
and a Credentials Committee of three members, with Mr. 
Warwick Chipman, Canadian Government delegate, as 
chairman and reporter. 

In addition to the reports of the Selection Committee on 
the organisation of the Conference, and of the Credentials 
Committee on its composition, the Conference also received the 
reports of the three technical committees; these dealt with the 
conditions of life and work of indigenous populations, the con- 
ditions of employment of agricultural workers, and the adjust- 
ment of labour disputes. The reports in question contained 
proposed texts of resolutions, submitted by the committees 
for the approval of the Conference. The Resolutions Committee 
also submitted three reports, containing resolutions not con- 
nected with items on the agenda of the Conference, and others 
arising out of the debate on the Director-General’s Report. 
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CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


This question deserved special attention in view of its 
importance for the economic development of the Latin Ame- 
rican countries. 

Although the General Conference of the I.L.O. had pre- 
viously adopted Conventions and Recommendations on various 
matters of specific concern to agricultural workers, this was 
the first time that the matter was considered so thoroughly 
with particular reference to the American Continent. 

The Conference referred the question of agricultural 
employment to a committee composed of sixteen Government, 
eight employers’ and eight workers’ members, which appointed 
the following officers: chairman, Mr. Eduardo R. Stafforini, 
Argentine Government delegate; vice-chairmen, Mr. Juan Diaz 
Salas, Chilean employers’ delegate, and Mr. Angel Rodriguez 
Gonzélez, Cuban workers’ delegate ; reporter, Mr. Antonio 
M. Grompone, Uruguayan Government delegate. Taking the 
report submitted by the Office! as its basis of discussion, the 
committee prepared the text of two resolutions, which were 
subsequently adopted by the Conference. 

The committee found that the item under consideration 
referred primarily to hired or wage-paid workers and did not 
cover, in respect of all the points under review, agricultural 
workers of all categories, including the semi-independent or 
the self-employed ; it considered, however, that in dealing 
with the general problems of agricultural employment, labour 
supply and demand in agriculture, vocational training and 
social security, the scope of the discussion should be broadened 
so as to place these matters in their proper perspective. It 
agreed that the term “ agricultural worker ” should be under- 
stood in a wide sense so as to include all persons who work 
the land or are employed in such related occupations as 
animal husbandry, etc., but not industrial workers (for 
example, those employed in sawmills, etc.). 





1 Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Montevideo, April 1949, Report III : Conditions of 
imployment of Agricultural Workers. Third Item on the Agenda (Geneva, 

). 
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The principal resolution adopted by the Conference on 
this subject deals with the following matters : employment 
and manpower; vocational training ; regulation of work in 
agriculture ; wages; labour inspection in agriculture, pro- 
tection of children and young workers in agriculture, employ- 
ment of women and maternity protection ; social security in 
agriculture. It concludes by pointing out the importance 
of establishing or maintaining agencies for the effective 
implementation of the resolution. 

The Conference recognised that agriculture is on the whole 
the most important industry in the Americas, in terms of 
numbers employed and of population dependent thereon, and 
that in the interest of social justice as well as of the welfare 
of the whole community it is necessary to extend to agricul- 
tural workers the benefit of protection and conditions similar 
to those enjoyed by urban workers, taking account of the parti- 
cular circumstances of agricultural work. For these reasons 
it recommended that the aim of employment policy should 
be to keep on the land an adequate working population, 
consonant with the needs of an expanding economy and the 
requirements of production for adequate general nutrition, 
clothing, housing, etc. ; to establish a sound balance between 
agriculture and industry ; to ensure that rural exodus 
does not deplete the supply of manpower for agricultural 
production ; and, conversely, to prevent the countryside from 
being overcrowded and agriculture from becoming a dumping 
ground for the unemployed. With these objects in view, a 
number of steps were proposed for improving conditions 
of work and raising the standard of life of agricultural workers 
in the American countries. It was agreed, further, that in 
carrying out national agricultural employment policies, parti- 
cular importance should be attached to climatic and physical 
factors, productivity, necessary changes in land settlement 
patterns, availability of land for extension of settlement, 
systems of land tenure, types of farming and the nature of 
agricultural production. In order to secure the best possible 
distribution of manpower, various specific measures should 
be taken to establish and maintain efficient employment 
services. 

Vocational training in agriculture, the Conference con- 
sidered, should aim, on the one hand, at affording workers 
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an opportunity for technical specialisation and at teaching 
inexperienced agricultural workers suitable farming practices, 
and, on the other hand, at ensuring that farming methods 
are such as to conserve and make the most effective use of 
human and natural resources in the light of the economic 
situation and the development of agricultural techniques. To 
this end, a complete vocational training programme for all 
types of farm workers should envisage : a system of practical 
education in agricultural schools, without prejudice to general 
education ; practical on-farm training and short farm courses 
supplemented by specialised organisations to spread awareness 
of local farm and community problems ; agricultural colleges 
to provide farm managers, technicians and instructors with 
professional training ; research stations to study and extend 
knowledge of farm biological, chemical, social and ecological 
problems ; extension services, comprising farm instructors 
and regional experimental stations, to co-ordinate research 
activities and farm management in its local aspects. Further- 
more, it was considered, administrative responsibilities for 
the development of vocational training facilities should be 
defined and action should be taken to ensure the systematic 
co-ordination of vocational training activities and of the work 
of the authorities concerned with their development at the 
national, regional and local levels. Machinery should be 
established for enlisting the full technical assistance and 
co-operation, at all three levels, of representative organisations 
of management and of labour in agriculture, of public agencies 
whose work affects education and the planning of production 
and employment respectively, and of other organisations in 
a position to advance the development of vocational training, 
including vocational guidance, vocational education and youth 
organisations. Lastly, the rural population should have 
access to vocational training in other fields of labour as well 
as to general educational facilities. 

The Conference resolved, next, that the agricultural labour 
contract should be regulated—by free collective bargaining 
as far as possible, or by legislation. Individual contracts 
a well as collective agreements should contain provisions 
on the duration of the contract, its termination, grievance 
procedure, periods of notice, compensation for dismissal, hours 
of work, rest periods, holidays, wages in cash and in kind and 
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the ratio of the latter to the former. The obligations of the 
employer and worker pertaining to health, safety and medical 
care, as well as to the use of facilities in these fields, should 
be clearly defined. Working hours should be regulated, but 
in a manner flexible enough to permit of their adaptation 
to the particular economic and social conditions of agri- 
culture in the different areas and_countries. The right of 
agricultural workers to holidays with pay was also recognised. 

As regards wages, the Conference considered that a basic 
minimum living wage should be fixed, but that, having 
regard to the particular economic and social conditions of 
agriculture in different areas and countries, the methods of 
fixing the minimum rate should be sufficiently flexible. 

On the subject of labour inspection in agriculture, the 
Conference recommended Governments to apply, so far as 
practicable, the principles and provisions laid down in the 
Convention concerning labour inspection adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at its 30th Session (Geneva, 
1947) and in the resolution on labour inspection adopted by 
the Third Conference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organisation (Mexico City, April 1946). 

In order to promote the normal and healthy physical, 
intellectual and moral development of children and young 
workers, the Conference adopted a series of rules regarding 
the legal minimum age for admission to employment, school 
facilities in rural areas, work outside school hours, medical 
examination to determine the fitness of young persons for 
employment in agriculture, hours of work, minimum wages 
and control of the volume and character of the work done. 
Special regulations should be adopted for the protection of 
migratory child workers, so as to provide the elements essential 
to the life and healthy development of these children, and to 
give immigrant children the same rights and protection as 
those extended to nationals. As regards vocational guidance, 
vocational training and placement, the Conference considered 
that national laws and regulations should take as a basis the 
Recommendations adopted by the International Labour 
Conference and the resolution of the Third Conference of 
American States Members of the I.L.0. It considered also 
that specially qualified persons or agencies, public or private, 
should be made responsible, under the supervision of the 
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competent public authorities, for the study of conditions of 
life and work, the administration of services and the planning 
of programmes to promote the welfare of children and young 
persons. 

Passing next to the question of the employment of women 
and maternity protection in agriculture, the Conference referred 
to the Recommendation adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 3rd Session (Geneva, 1921) concerning the 
protection before and after childbirth of women wage earners 
in agriculture, and stated that there should be provision for 
twelve weeks’ maternity leave (not less than six weeks to be 
taken after confinement), security of tenure of post during 
the period of maternity leave, right of transfer to light work 
during pregnancy and the nursing period, and opportunity 
to nurse the child at appropriate intervals during working 
hours. Social insurance institutions, it continued, should 
extend their maternity benefits to the woman wage earner 
in agriculture, and the work of special bodies or agencies 
concerned with maternity, such as already existed in a great 
number of American States, should receive all possible encou- 
ragement so that they might extend their protection to work- 
ing mothers in agriculture. The Conference also adopted 
standards concerning the regulation of hours of work for 
women, minimum wages and family allowances, special pro- 
tection for women employed on heavy and arduous work, 
and provision of vocational training facilities on an equal 
basis with men. 

Social security is a subject which has been considered on 
numerous occasions by the International Labour Conference 
and the Conference of American States and substantial pro- 
gress has already been made in this field in the Americas. 
It was studied on this occasion with special reference to its 
application in agriculture. The Conference felt that schemes 
applying the principle of mutual aid systematically and as 
widely as possible are needed to relieve the want and anxiety 
afflicting a vast proportion of the population ; that the various 
risks with which social security deals are as real and threaten- 
ing for those earning their livelihood in agriculture as for 
those engaged in other pursuits; and that at least a basic 
degree of social security should be assured to the entire agri- 
cultural population. 
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The introduction of social security schemes should be 
accompanied by measures to improve nutrition, to prevent 
disease, to increase production generally and to regularise 
distribution. The problem of promoting income security 
should be approached with due regard to the causes which 
deprive the worker and his dependants of their means of 
subsistence, and income security services should be developed 
as rapidly as national conditions allow. Sufficient medical 
care should be made available to the rural population, and in 
order to strengthen the preventive efficacy of the health 
administration the medical care service should be combined 
with the services concerned with preventive medicine and 
environmental hygiene. Pending the establishment of a 
general medical care service, it might be desirable to set 
up without delay an adequate medical service for insured 
persons within the framework of the existing health admin- 
istration. 

The resolution closes with a general remark to the effect 
that in allocating financial resources the American States 
should give preference to the establishment or maintenance 
of agencies for the effective implementation of the recom- 
mendations made. 

The second resolution deals with the right of association 
of agricultural workers. It urges Governments represented 
at the Conference to take the necessary action at the earliest 
possible date in order that the Convention on freedom of 
association and protection of the right to organise, which 
was adopted by the International Labour Conference at San 
Francisco in 1948, may be ratified by all Members of the I.L.0. 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE AND WORK OF INDIGENOUS 
POPULATIONS 


It will be remembered that the Third Conference of Ame- 
rican States Members of the I.L.0. adopted a resolution 
recommending the Governing Body to establish a committee 
of experts on the social problems of the indigenous populations 
of the world ; suggested that the Director’s Report and the 
draft resolutions contained in the report of its own subcom- 
mittee on the problems of indigenous populations should be 
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referred to the suggested committee; and decided that a 
report on the situation of the Indian population of the Ameri- 
can countries, with concrete proposals for adoption, should 
be submitted to the Fourth Conference of American States. 
In pursuance of this resolution and in view of the Governing 
Body’s decision to place the question on the agenda of the 
Fourth Conference, the Office had accordingly prepared a 
report!; this was transmitted by the Conference to the 
committee which it set up on the subject. 

This committee consisted of eighteen members, six from 
each of the three groups. Observers from the United Nations, 
U.N.E.S.C.O., the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter- 
American Indian Institute, the Union of South Africa and the 
United Kingdom were present at its seven sittings, as also 
a representative of the Government of Canada. The com- 
mittee appointed Mr. Salomén Gonzalez Blanco, Mexican 
Government delegate, as its chairman, and Mr. Fernando 
Ramirez, Guatemalan employers’ delegate, and Mr. Antonio 
Valerga, Argentine workers’ adviser and substitute delegate, 
as vice-chairmen ; Mr. Antonio Goubaud, Guatemalan Govern- 
ment delegate, was appointed reporter. 

The committee based its discussions on the proposed 
resolution contained in the Office report and on a list of points 
also submitted to it. It finally agreed on the text of a reso- 
lution, which was subsequently adopted by the Conference. 

The first principle laid down in the resolution is that, for 
the purposes of the International Labour Organisation, the 
problems relating to the conditions of life and work of the 
indigenous populations of Latin America, and, consequently, 
the action required to solve them are essentially social and 
economic in character. In this way the committee defined 
its own field of study. The resolution then declares that 
numerically these populations constitute important man- 
power resources in several Latin American countries ; that a 
more effective utilisation of these resources would result in 
an improvement of the social and economic conditions of the 
populations in question, and at the same time in a fuller deve- 





1 Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Montevideo, April 1949, Report II : Conditions of 
Life and Work of Indigenous Populations of Latin American Countries. 
Report submitted on the Second Item on the Agenda (Geneva, 1949). 
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lopment of the national economy of each of the countries con- 
cerned. It also recognises that large groups of these popula- 
tions live in precarious conditions and work under special 
circumstances which prevent them from enjoying the benefit 
of the protection afforded by legislation to the workers in 
general. 

During its discussion of the operative part of the proposed 
resolution, the committee examined an additional draft reso- 
lution submitted by the Argentine Government member, which 
was designed to amplify the Office text. Some of the points 
figuring in the Argentine proposal were incorporated in the 
final text of the resolution which the committee submitted for 
approval by the Conference. The main theme of the final reso- 
lution is a reaffirmation of the principle of equality of rights 
and opportunities without distinction of race or nationality. 
The Governing Body of the International Labour Office is 
requested to recommend that Governments should take steps 
to put into effect legislation adapted to the real needs and 
special characteristics of the life and work of the respective 
indigenous populations, especially in the following matters: 
equal pay for equal work ; regulation of the activities of pri- 
vate recruiting agencies with respect to contracts of employ- 
ment; provision of adequate housing and medical, hospital 
and pharmaceutical care as an obligation to be established 
by the contract of employment ; recognition of the indigenous 
family as an economic unit in the extension of social insurance 
benefits and other forms of social assistance ; inclusion of 
indigenous workers in plans for land settlement and general 
education ; technical training of indigenous workers as a 
means of ensuring their integration in the social and economic 
life of their respective countries. 

Whereas the first part of the resolution requests the 
Governing Body to make recommendations to Governments, 
the second part requests it to instruct the Office to study and 
co-ordinate the experience acquired in various countries with 
respect to the development of programmes of vocational 
training, the extension of social insurance, systems of land 
ownership and agricultural credit, labour inspection, the prohi- 
bition of unpaid services, the payment of agricultural wages 
in cash and in kind, agricultural and livestock co-operatives, 
protection of the economic interests of indigenous home crafts, 
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the recruitment of indigenous agricultural labourers and mine 
workers, and industrial safety. 

In view of the fact that the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute is organising a census of the Americas for 1950, the 
resolution requests that the American States Members of the 
LL.O. should be recommended by the Governing Body to 
give every possible support to the taking of the census and to 
contribute data on their indigenous populations. 

Finally, it is suggested that the agenda of the Fifth Con- 
ference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation should include the question of the utili- 
sation of indigenous manpower in relation to national plans 
for economic development and the raising of the standard of 
living of the working population in general. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LABOUR DISPUTES 


For the treatment of the third item on its agenda, the 
Conference at its third sitting appointed a committee on the 
adjustment of labour disputes, composed of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, twelve of whom represented Governments and eight each 
employers and workers. The following officers were elected : 
Mr. Oscar Saraiva, Brazilian Government delegate, as chair- 
man; Mr. Francisco Fernandez Pla, Cuban employers’ dele- 
gate, and Mr. Hermes Horne, Uruguayan workers’ adviser, 
as vice-chairmen ; and Mr. Domingo Peluffo, Argentine Govern- 
ment delegate, as reporter. 

At the beginning of its proceedings, the committee decided 
to take as basis for a general discussion the report and pro- 
posed resolution submitted to the Office’ (the resolution in 
amended form with the object of taking into account the diffe- 
rent methods of settling labour disputes which are used in the 
American countries). 

During this discussion, the Canadian and United States 
Government, employers’ and workers’ members, among others, 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 13: Labour Oourts in Latin America. Report submitted by the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the Fourth Conference of American States Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organisation (Montevideo, April 1949) 
on the Fourth Item on the Agenda: The Adjustment of Labour Disputes 
(Geneva, 1949). 
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expressed the view that labour disputes, whatever their 
nature, should be settled by the interested parties in con- 
formity with the principles of collective bargaining. The 
United States Government member stated his conviction that 
the committee was not sufficiently informed as to the practical 
results of the different methods in use in the various American 
countries for the solution of labour disputes. He suggested 
that the Office should undertake further studies before either 
a Conference of American States or a General Conference 
reached a decision on the subject. 

On the other hand, the representatives of the Latin Ame- 
rican countries stressed the need for a distinction between 
economic labour disputes and those of a legal character. They 
held that only the latter should be the subject of the com- 
mittee’s deliberations, and that labour courts were the appro- 
priate authority for the satisfactory settlement of such disputes. 

Since in the opinion of the majority of the members of the 
committee these two points of view could be reconciled, it 
was decided to submit two resolutions for consideration by the 
Conference, one on methods agreed by the parties for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of the interpretation or 
application of collective agreements, and another on labour 
courts for the settlement of legal disputes—a system to be 
found in most of the Latin American countries. 

On the first of the two subjects, the employers’ members 
submitted an amending resolution which declared it desirable 
that collective agreements should contain provisions for the 
final settlement, without stoppage of work, of disputes which 
might arise regarding the interpretation of individual contracts 
or collective agreements. It declared, further, that the parties 
should have maximum freedom to make regulations, if they 
so wish, with regard to the organisation, competence and 
functioning of machinery established by agreement for the 
settlement of such disputes. The workers’ members were 
opposed to any decision which could be construed as a restric- 
tion of rights recognised in the Constitutions of most American 
countries ; and many Government members were of the opin- 
ion that the Office text was more technical than the employers’ 
draft and took the legal situation in the different countries 
more satisfactorily into account. The committee therefore 
retained the modified Office text. 
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The resolution as adopted by the Conference expresses the 
wish that disputes arising out of the interpretation or appli- 
cation of collective agreements should be settled by the parties 
themselves in conformity with the principles of collective 
bargaining ; it recommends that employers and workers should 
include in collective agreements provisions concerning the 
settlement of such disputes, and should establish appropriate 
machinery for this purpose. 

The second resolution, regarding labour courts proper, 
gave rise to a long discussion in committee, because the 
Canadian and United States members declared that it should 
be addressed to the Latin American countries only, inasmuch 
as the establishment of labour courts was of concern to those 
countries alone. Other members, on the contrary, emphasised 
that a resolution adopted by a Conference of the American 
States Members of the I.L.O. should not be limited to a certain 
group of countries in the continent. As a compromise, the 
committee agreed to specify in the preamble that the method 
of arriving at an agreed adjustment procedure laid down in 
the first resolution may not meet the requirements of certain 
Latin American States, and that these may desire labour 
courts as an appropriate method of dealing with legal labour 
disputes, having regard always to the traditions and practices 
of each country. On the whole, the Committee was in agree- 
ment with the Office text, as modified by a subcommittee 
which acted also as a drafting committee, but a discussion 
took place on the principle of the labour courts’ independence 
of the executive authorities. The Bolivian and Ecuadorian 
Government members, although accepting this principle, 
expressed the view that it could only be established by degrees. 
The committee finally decided that labour courts should be 
made completely independent of the executive authorities, 
this being a general principle and the reflection of an almost 
unanimous view. 

With regard to the structure of the courts, the Argentine 
workers’ member proposed that the resolution should specifi- 
cally affirm that they should be organised on a tripartite basis. 
The committee adopted a compromise text, to the effect that 
where labour courts consist of a number of judges selected 
on the basis of representation of interests, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives should be included. 
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The first part of the resolution adopted by the Conference 
on labour courts deals with their establishment and organisa- 
tion, and indicates the principles which should be followed 
by national legislation. These include complete independence 
of the executive authorities, appointment of judges with 
special experience and knowledge or labour questions, appoint- 
ment of employer and worker members of courts consisting of 
several judges who represent various interests, inclusion in 
such courts of persons with special experience of particular 
industries if this appears appropriate, distribution of the 
courts throughout the country, and establishment of labour 
courts of higher instance to hear appeals against the decisions 
reached at the lower level. The resolution also deals with 
the competence of labour courts, conciliation, the functioning 
of the courts, and guarantees for the protection of the workers 
in connection with the proceedings of the courts. 

The Conference also adopted a resolution submitted by the 
Argentine Government representative, requesting that the two 
resolutions concerning the adjustment of disputes should be 
brought to the attention of the 32nd Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL’S REPORT 


Apart from the technical questions on its agenda, the 
Conference discussed at length a number of special problems 
of particular importance to the American countries at the 
present time. Some of these had been dealt with in the 
Report of the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office to the Conference’, in which he gave a review of the 
progress of industrialisation in Latin America, followed by a 
survey of social policy in the Americas and of manpower 
problems and migration. The Report also contained a general 
picture of the situation regarding ratification and application 
of the international labour Conventions in the American 
countries and the work of the I.L.O. in Latin America. It 





1 Fourth Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation, Montevideo, April 1949, Report I: Report of the 
Director-General. First Item on the Agenda (Geneva, 1949). 
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was discussed very fully by the Conference ; forty-five speakers 
from twenty different countries took part in the debate. 

As already mentioned, the Resolutions Committee was 
made responsible for formulating the conclusions reached on 
the Report, and for considering proposed resolutions on ques- 
tions not included in the agenda. The texts of nine resolutions 
in all were approved by the Committee and submitted to the 
Conference, which adopted them. The principal text was that 
on the social aspects of the economic development of the 
American continent. Two resolutions dealt, respectively, 
with the questions of freedom of association and the applica- 
tion of international labour decisions in American countries. 
The remaining resolutions were on questions not directly 
connected with the agenda. 


Social Aspects of the Economic Development of the 
American Continent 


This resolution was originally submitted by the Latin 
American members of the Governing Body present at the Con- 
ference, and was carefully discussed in committee. It is divided 


into three parts, the first of a general character and the other 
two dealing with manpower problems and technical assistance 
respectively. The first part lays down principles which, it is 
considered, should underlie action to secure a more intensive 
utilisation of the resources of Latin America through indus- 
trialisation and the development of agriculture and stock 
raising. 

The part of the resolution which deals with manpower 
contains detailed proposals for the execution of a practical 
programme, including more particularly the establishment of 
a Latin American field office and of field missions, and the 
calling of meetings of experts on vocational training, employ- 
ment organisation and related questions. Further, it is recom- 
mended that the International Labour Office should undertake 
enquiries, in co-operation with the Governments and inter- 
national organisations concerned, regarding the absorptive 
capacity of the immigration countries and methods for facili- 
tating international mobility of labour and eliminating obs- 
tacles which limit this mobility today. Studies should also 
be undertaken, it is stated, on the surplus manpower to be 

2 
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found in some American countries, and the results should be 
placed at the disposal of those concerned in order that migra- 
tion schemes may be put into operation. 

On the subject of technical assistance, the resolution 
recommends that the International Labour Organisation 
should be adequately equipped to give advice and practical 
assistance to Governments in matters lying within its compe- 
tence—employment, industrial relations, wage fixing, indus- 
trial safety and health, labour inspection, social security, etc. 


The Application of International Labour Conventions 
and Recommendations in American Countries 


In its report to the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference (San Francisco, 1948), the Conference committee 
on the application of Conventions and Recommendations 
expressed the view that there is only one kind of acceptable 
ratification, namely, that to which practical effect is given, 
and that, before ratification takes place, a Government should 


therefore ascertain whether its national legislation ensures 
in every respect the application of the provisions of the 
Conventions in question, including the necessary penal 
sanctions. Referring to the above passage, the resolution 
on the application of international labour Conventions and 
Recommendations in American countries calls the attention 
of the Governments of these countries to the importance of 
strict execution of their obligations in this regard. It also 
calls on States Members which have ratified Conventions to 
prepare and submit annual reports on the measures which 
they have taken to give effect to them, and recalls that under 
Article 23, paragraph 2, of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation each Member is required to communicate 
to the representative organisations of employers and workers 
copies of the information and reports which they have com- 
municated to the Director-General. 

Special importance attaches to the penultimate paragraph 
of this resolution, in which it is urged that States Members 
should authorise their Ministries of Labour or equivalent 
administrative organs to send the annual reports in question 
directly to the International Labour Office. 
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Freedom of Association 


This resolution recommends American States Members of 
the 1.L.O. to ratify and apply as soon as possible the Conven- 
tion concerning freedom of association adopted by the San 
Francisco Conference; points out that the imprisonment 
and political persecution of trade union leaders because of 
their legitimate activities in the labour field is contrary to 
the basic principles of democracy and respect for human 
freedom and dignity and is repugnant to the conscience of 
the world ; recommends the Governing Body to pursue as a 
matter of urgency its consideration of the establishment of 
effective machinery for the investigation in an authoritative 
and impartial manner of allegations of the infringement of 
trade union rights; and urges that, pending the establish- 
ment of such machinery, the Director-General should continue 
on behalf of the Governing Body to take cognisance of the 
allegations submitted to the Conference by the workers’ group 
regarding trade union rights in American countries, with 
a view to elucidating the facts. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


The resolutions adopted by the Conference on certain 
other subjects are briefly reviewed below. 


Relations between the International Labour Organisation 
and the Organization of American States 


The resolution on this subject urges the Governing Body 
to press to a successful conclusion the discussions which have 
been undertaken with the Organization of American States, 
and expresses the hope that that organisation will be pre- 
pared to accept the proposed agreement, which, it is con- 
sidered, will afford a basis for close co-operation between the 
two organisations in a manner that will avoid duplication of 
activities and enable them to make a maximum contribution 
towards the prosperity and wellbeing of the peoples of the 
Americas. 
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Effectiveness of the Resolutions of Regional Conferences 
and Industrial Committees 


In recommending to the Conference that the Governing 
Body should study the effectiveness of the resolutions of 
regional conferences and incustrial committees, the Conference 
called further attention to a problem which the I.L.O. has 
already felt to be a matter of concern and which is being 
considered by the Governing Body. 


The Full Benefit of Holidays with Pay 


Considering that, although legislation on holidays with 
pay has been increasingly developed in the American coun- 
tries, holidays are of little value if the workers and their 
families do not enjoy adequate facilities for their use, the 
Conference requested the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to instruct the Office to prepare an essentially 
practical study on the experience of the various American 
countries in regard to the provision of such facilities, and 
to consider the possibility of including in the agenda of a 
future American regional conference the question of facilities 
by which workers and their families may benefit to the 


full from holidays with pay. 


An International Declaration of Old-Age Rights 


The Conference adopted various resolutions concerning 
the agenda of future sessions of the International Labour 
Conference, including one on an international declaration of 


old-age rights. 


An International Declaration of the Rights of the Worker 


The resolution on this subject requested the Governing 
Body to consider placing on the agenda of a future conference 
the question of a series of principles to constitute an inter- 
national declaration of the rights of the worker. 


Handicrafts 


In many American countries, this resolution states, handi- 
craftworkers and independent workers are an important 
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factor in production ; handicrafts consequently have consider- 
able economic significance for these countries; and, since 
handicraft activities in the Americas have not been duly 
studied, it is recommended that the Governing Body should 
place this question on the agenda of a future American regional 
conference. 


CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in this brief summary to bring 
out the importance of the decisions reached at the Montevideo 
Conference. One important aspect of its work, however, 
cannot be reflected in such a summary, namely, the consoli- 
dation of the regional activity of the I.L.O. and the strength- 
ening of the relations between the Organisation and the 
countries of America. 

When the series of American regional labour conferences 
was resumed at Mexico City in 1946, the I.L.O. found that its 
work in this field had already passed beyond the experimental 
stage. Encouraged by the success of these American confer- 
ences, the Governing Body then decided to hold similar meet- 
ings elsewhere—in Asia and the Middle East, for instance— 
and regional activities now belong to the permanent structure 
of the Organisation. Still, the American continent was the 
scene of the first experiment, which enabled the I.L.0. to 
pursue the principle of universality to a practical conclusion 
by tackling the regional aspects of social problems. Confirming 
once more the interest of American States in the International 
Labour Organisation, the Montevideo Conference has inspired 
the I.L.0O. to take up new weapons in its struggle against want. 





Post-War Trends in Social Security 


Medical Care: II! 


QUALITY OF MEDICAL CARE 


The medical care service should aim at providing the highest 
possible standard of care, due regard being paid to the importance 
of the doctor-patient relationship and the professional and personal 
responsibility of the doctor, while safeguarding both the interests 
of the beneficiaries and those of the professions participating.’ 


Free choice of family doctor and dentist within an organ- 
ised medical care service; availability, on recommendation 
of the family doctor, of specialist and hospital care and 
auxiliary services ; adequate working conditions for doctors 
and other health workers without restriction of the doctor’s 
professional discretion ; and the promotion and maintenance 
of a high standard of professional skill and knowledge: all 
these were recommended by the International Labour Confer- 
ence in the Medical Care Recommendation of 1944. 


Choice of Doctor and Continuity of Care 


Great prominence has at all times been given to the 
principle of “ free choice of doctor ”, especially by the medical 
profession, which only recently, at the General Assembly of 
the World Medical Association in Geneva in September 1948°, 
reiterated its faith in the principle of the patient’s free choice 
of doctor and hospital under social security schemes, and of 
the doctor’s freedom to accept or reject a patient. 





1For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LX, No. 2, August 1949, pp. 111-131. 

® Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, Paragraph 46. 

* Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Industry and Labour, Vol. I, 
No. 4, 15 February 1949, p. 154. 
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This principle has been upheld, in so far as it is compatible 
with continuity of care, throughout the British Common- 
wealth. Freedom of choice of the attending practitioner is 
still complete in New Zealand, where the Social Security 
Fund simply pays a prescribed amount for each consultation 
or visit, either to the patient or to the doctor. The patient 
chooses his doctor, whether general practitioner or specialist, 
on each occasion when he needs care. As a rule, admission to 
hospital is obtained on the recommendation of the attending 
practitioner. There is also free choice of pharmacist, of 
hospital or maternity home to the extent that accommodation 
is available, and of dentist. 

Under the Australian pharmaceutical and hospital benefit 
schemes, there is free choice of doctor for obtaining pre- 
scriptions and of pharmacist for obtaining medicines, and free 
choice of hospital provided beds are available. 

The system of the family doctor has been maintained in 
the British national health service. Each person is free to 
register with the general practitioner by whom he wishes to 
be attended in a permanent capacity, though his choice is 
restricted to practitioners working for the service, and is 
subject to the practitioner’s consent. Moreover, the doctor’s 
list may not exceed 4,000 in number; for each person on 
his list, he is paid a lump sum per year*, whether or not he 
treats that person in the course of the year, and irrespective 
of the number of visits or consultations. The beneficiary 
can at any time change his family doctor, who, for his part, 
may notify the general practitioner service that he wishes 
to have a person removed from his list, which is then done 
within seven days. An allocation scheme provides for those 
persons who have not been able to register with a doctor. 
If the patient needs medicines or appliances, he can obtain 
these on presentation of his family doctor’s prescription, 
which must be written on a form provided by the service, to 
any participating pharmacist. A person requiring general 
dental care may apply to any dental practitioner participating 
in the service and practising outside a health centre, or to a 
dentist practising at a health centre whose name appears on 
the list for the area in which the centre is situated. However, 





* See also below, p. 246. 
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if the Dental Estimates Board so decides, the beneficiary 
must submit himself for examination by a dental officer in 
order to obtain benefit. For special dental treatments, the 
dentist must, as already mentioned, first obtain a cost estimate 
of the Board.1 Maternity services are secured by arrangement 
with the patient’s family doctor, or with any other practitioner 
having obstetrical experience. Specialist and hospital care 
are available on the recommendation of the patient’s family 
doctor. Supplementary ophthalmic services involving sight 
tests are also obtained on a recommendation in writing of the 
general practitioner, and are supplied by any ophthalmic 
practitioner or optician participating in the health service. 
If not involving such tests, ophthalmic care can be obtained 
direct from an ophthalmic or dispensing optician. 

Under the Saskatchewan hospital scheme in Canada, 
there is no restriction on the choice of hospital, payment 
being made to approved hospitals anywhere in the world. 
However, for care outside the province, payments are limited 
to an average amount per day and to sixty days in any calendar 
year. Residents entitled to benefit must register with the 
Commission administering the hospital scheme. Hospital 
service cards are issued for a year on payment of the tax 
payable in respect of that year. It appears that admission 
to hospital is generally made on the recommendation of the 
attending practitioner or the hospital out-patient department. 
Similarly, the Commission administering the British Columbia 
hospital scheme may provide that payment in respect of 
beneficiaries may be made to hospitals outside the province. 

Under the Asian public medical care services, any person 
can as a rule consult a hospital out-patient department or 
a clinic, and is admitted to hospital on recommendation of 
the doctor attending him at the department or clinic. The 
position is the same in Egypt. 

In Latin America, insured patients and their dependants 
are attended by the insurance institution’s salaried staff at 
its clinics or out-patient departments, as the case may be, 
and are then referred to hospital wards if in-patient care is 
required. In Peru, for instance, patients obtain all care at 
the hospitals, clinics, first-aid posts and travelling dispensaries 





1See Part I, loc. cit., p. 121. 
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of the Social Insurance Institution and are admitted to hospital 
if necessary. In Chile, the Workers’ Insurance Institution 
and the Salaried Employees’ Medical Care Service maintain 
clinics and rural posts where any insured person can seek 
out-patient care on presentation of his insurance card. Hospital 
treatment, however, as well as out-patient care for non- 
insured persons, is given exclusively by the Public Hospital 
Administration, which, under contract with the insurance 
institution, receives insured patients in special general wards 
on the recommendation of the insurance doctors. 

In continental Europe, the insured person is generally 
guaranteed—for example, under the new Czechoslovak national 
insurance scheme—a free choice among the general practi- 
tioners and specialists established in private practice who 
have entered, individually or collectively, explicitly or impli- 
citly, into contracts with the insurance institution. In some 
instances out-patient care can also be obtained at clinics 
maintained by the institution or at hospital out-patient 
departments under agreement with it. There is usually a 
residential restriction, for instance, to the patient’s commune 
of residence in Austria, France, Denmark, etc., unless he 
himself pays the extra mileage fees involved. The patient 
also frequently has a choice of hospital among those medical 
establishments which are under agreement with the social 
security administration. In most countries, hospital care 
and certain special treatments or supplies can be obtained 
only with the approval of the social security institution on 
the advice of its medical officer. In Belgium, the beneficiary 
may either choose a doctor or hospital when the need arises, 
or entrust the care of his health for a period of six months 
or one year to the doctor, medical group, hospital or clinic 
of his choice. 

In the Netherlands, the insured person chooses his family 
doctor, his family dentist and his family pharmacist among 
those under agreement with his fund and established at his 
place of residence or in the vicinity ; it is interesting to note 
that the pharmacist, like the doctor, receives a capitation 
fee, in addition to payment for drugs and preparations sup- 
plied. The practitioner may not be changed more than twice 
a year. The specialist of the patient’s choice may be consulted 
only on the recommendation of the family doctor; if he is 
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not under contract with the fund, the previous consent of the 
fund’s medical advisory or executive officer must be obtained. 
Admission to hospital is made on the recommendation of the 
attending doctor and under the supervision of the fund’s 
officer. 

Direct choice on each occasion when the need for care 
arises, both of general practitioner and of specialist or dentist, 
is guaranteed in France, and apparently also under the new 
Czechoslovak national insurance scheme, but there, as also 
in Norway and Switzerland (Basle Town), a change during 
treatment of the same illness is not as a rule permitted. 

Poland does not have free choice: the beneficiary is 
attended by the family doctor to whom he is assigned, or, 
on the family doctor’s recommendation, by a specialist under 
agreement with the fund. In certain cases a specialist may be 
consulted without the intervention of the general practitioner. 


To sum up, the principle of free choice of a general practi- 
tioner, or of both general practitioner and specialist, and, to 
some extent, of hospital, is recognised in the British Common- 


wealth and in many continental European countries. It is 
not customary in Latin America, where care is provided by 
salaried doctors at the insurance institution’s medical centres ; 
but the insured person can usually apply to any such centre 
for professional care, provided he produces his insurance card. 
Free choice is not at present possible in the public service 
systems in Asia and Africa, which also provide care mainly 
at medical centres ; but here again it is usually possible to 
go to any centre available. 

Under the social insurance schemes in continental Europe, 
the consent of the insurance institution is generally required 
for hospital care and special treatment or supplies. In Latin 
America the institution’s own doctors at medical centres 
recommend hospital and special care, as is also the case in 
Asia under the public medical care services. 

Where free choice of doctor is guaranteed, continuity of 
care is, to some extent at least, safeguarded by the system 
of the family doctor who attends the patient in a permanent 
capacity and refers him to other health workers or medical 
establishments if necessary ; or, where the patient can select 
his practitioner when the need for care arises, by making 
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specialist and hospital care available only on the recommend- 
ation of the attending general practitioner. Moreover, in 
the latter case, a change of general practitioner may not be 
permitted during one and the same treatment. 

The importance of the family doctor’s role in a well- 
organised medical care service is being emphasised in many 
responsible circles. It is pointed out that only he can effectively 
prevent abuse without risk of neglect of the condition requiring 
care. The adequate training of general practitioners, both 
before and after graduation, the adequate remuneration of 
their services, provision for sufficient rest and, generally, the 
guarantee of a standard of living for their family that attracts 
the best candidates, are therefore essential prerequisites for 
the success of a medical care service. The increase in specialis- 
ation at the expense of the general practitioner renders medical 
care services increasingly costly and does not take sufficient 
account of the irrational or emotional element in the causation 
of ill-health with which only the family doctor, fully acquainted 
with the patient’s personality, can attempt to cope, except 
in the few cases that reach the psychiatrist. 


Payment for Professional Services 


One of the most delicate problems arising out of the exten- 
sion of the medical care service to the whole population is that 
of the payment for professional services. Under the private 
practice system, the cost of medical care for the indigent, so 
far as it is not defrayed by charitable institutions or out of 
public appropriations for poor relief, is borne largely by the 
private patients of the medical practitioners who give free 
care to the poor. Similarly, the cost of care given by private 
practitioners to the economically weak, though not indigent, 
members of society is borne in part by the wealthier patients. 

‘Under an organised medical care service limited to the less 
well-to-do sections of the population or to employed persons, 
the insurance practitioner’s private practice may be deemed 
as a rule to subsidise his insurance practice. Doctors are able 
to accept the relatively low rates of remuneration usually 
offered by the insurance medical care service because their 
income is supplemented by fees from private patients. Con- 
versely, the guarantee of remuneration, though at a low rate, 
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for services rendered to the economically weaker patients, by 
eliminating bad debts, may tend to lower the level of private 
fees. 

With the advent of a comprehensive medical care service 
covering the whole population, as in the United Kingdom, oy 
the extension of an existing scheme to higher income groups, 
this situation may undergo a profound change, since rates of 
remuneration which appear adequate under a medical care 
service covering only persons of small means, but leaving the 
more well-to-do to pay their own fees, may prove sufficient 
to maintain the standard of living only of those doctors whose 
public practice is very large—perhaps too large to be compa- 
tible with a high standard of care. 

Various solutions to this problem have been tried—the 
fee-for-service principle, which has the least marked effect on 
the relationship obtaining under private practice ; the salary 
principle, which dissociates service and payment; and the 
capitation fee, which relates remuneration to the number of 
persons in the doctor’s care but not to the extent of the care 
given in each individual case. 


The Fee-for-Service Principle. 


A system of payment for an unrestricted number of items 
of care—at 7s. 6d. for each consultation or visit—has obtained 
in New Zealand since the introduction of the general medical 
care service in 1941. Under this system, some doctors have 
drawn excessive amounts from the Social Security Fund, but 
on the whole, the number of items per head of population has 
not been too high ; it was not quite three in 1947-48, and the 
cost was thus on an average about 22s. per head of the popu- 
lation, as compared with a capitation fee of 18s., including 
mileage fees, in the United Kingdom. It may be assumed 
that, since the doctor’s fee usually exceeds 7s. 6d., the parti- 
cipation of the patient in the cost of care acts as a brake on 
demand. The New Zealand medical profession is now prepared 
to see to it that excessive treatment will in future be prevented 
and accepts the principle that the doctor shall be paid direct 
out of the Social Security Fund—hitherto, patients had mostly 
been left to claim a refund of part of the fees paid to the 
doctor—provided that he is permitted to charge a supple- 
mentary fee to the patient. Up to the present, such supple- 
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ments have, in fact, been charged, but the patient could not 
be sued for payment. 

Australia has accepted the fee-for-service principle for the 
proposed national health service, and will pay general practi- 
tioners, specialists and dentists 50 per cent. of the fees charged 
to the patient. 

In Saskatchewan in Canada, the medical care service in 
the Swift Current region—the first to introduce such a service 
for the resident population—at first paid doctors 75 per cent. 
of the official tariff of the medical association, but a ceiling to 
the cost of care provided by general practitioners was intro- 
duced in 1948. The average gross income per physician was 
$12,739 in 1947 ; the average cost per head of population for 
physicians’ services in the region was roughly $8, equivalent 
to some 40s., as compared with 18s. in the United Kingdom 
and 22s. in New Zealand. An additional amount was spent 
on referring patients to specialists outside the region. The 
average number of physicians’ calls per person was only 1.7 
a year for visits and consultations, or 2.5 including hospital 
calls. Patients in this prairie region have apparently become 
accustomed to go to the doctor and to the hospital rather than 
call the doctor to the home.* 

On the continent of Europe, the Belgian and French social 
security schemes, covering a large part of the population, 
apply the refund system. Nevertheless, in France, efforts 
have been made to close the gap formerly existing between 
the fees paid by the insured person to his doctor and the 
amount refunded to him by the social insurance institution 
on the basis of the social security tariff. At present, regional 
tariffs are agreed upon between the regional social security 
institutions and the medical associations, subject to approval 
by a national tariff commission and within the framework of 
nationally agreed and legally prescribed rules which fix the 
ratio between fees for general practitioner care and for the 
different items of specialised care or special therapy. The 
doctor may not charge more than the tariff fee unless the 
means of the patient, the reputation of the doctor or other 





1Cf. Frederick D. Mort, Chairman, Saskatchewan Health Services 
Planning Commission : “ A Pattern of Local Services in the Saskatchewan 
Health gram ”, in American Journal of Public Health and the Nation's 


Health, February 1949, pp. 216 et seq. 
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special circumstances justify higher fees. Difficulties have 
arisen in the practical application of these principles. In 
Austria, the individual practitioner is paid for services rendered, 
but the sickness funds pay a prescribed percentage of their 
contribution income to the Medical Chamber, which determines 


fees. 


The Salary Principle. 


The salary principle, vigorously fought by medical asso- 
ciations in North America and in the British Commonwealth, 
has been generally accepted in Asia and in Latin America. 
In Asia, where medical care is as a rule provided through public 
service or social assistance, or both combined, salaries are 
paid ; but frequently doctors are given permission to under- 
take private practice, which some of them deem essential to 
supplement their income. In Ceylon, doctors working for the 
national public medical care service have now been debarred 
from undertaking private practice, except with regard to their 
speciality, if any, and provided there is no other Government 
medical officer with the right to private practice in the area. 

In Latin America, doctors are usually paid salaries in 
respect of a fixed number of hours worked for the insurance 
medical service. They can and do undertake private practice, 
and are thus able to earn additional incomes. Insurance 
doctors mostly work at the institution’s clinic; and since 
there is no choice of doctor by the patient, consultations and 
visits at the clinic can be organised to fit the doctor’s hours. 

In Chile, an insurance practitioner in an intermediate 
category is paid a basic salary of 1,600 pesos per month for 
one hour’s work a day. If he works six hours a day for the 
fund, his basic salary would be 115,000 pesos a year. In 
addition, he receives an increase of 10 per cent. every three 
years, which after, say, six years would bring his salary to 
about 140,000 pesos. The cost of living for two persons of 
the professional class may be set at about 120,000 pesos a year. 
The doctor usually also has a private practice or works part 
time for the hospital service or the public health service. 


The Capitation Fee. 


In the United Kingdom, where the general practitioner 
acts as a family doctor, the normal method of remuneration 
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is that of a capitation fee for each person on his list. A basic 
salary of £300 a year is granted in certain cases where his 
practice is comparatively small; the capitation fee is then 
reduced by one seventh. In the case of practitioners with 
lists under 2,350, the basic salary means a higher payment 
per patient. Mileage fees are in addition to the capitation fee. 
The contribution to the superannuation fund is 6 per cent. 
of the net remuneration, 35 per cent. being regarded as 
practice expenses. The annual remuneration, including all 
elements, works out at 18s. per person on the doctor’s list, 
or at 17s. 5d. after deduction of the sum set aside for the 
mileage fund. The fee actually paid is somewhat lower, since 
basic salaries are paid out of the pool so constituted. A special 
inducement fund is used to attract doctors to areas which 
would not otherwise provide a sufficient living. Maternity 
fees and payments for immunisation and vaccination are in 
addition to the above-mentioned remuneration. The Govern- 
ment contributes 8 per cent. of the remuneration, towards 
superannuation. 

Doctors practising in residential districts with relatively 
small practices, many of whose patients were formerly private 
patients, are said to find their incomes greatly reduced under 
the national health service. In industrial areas with a shortage 
of doctors, the complaint is rather that lists are excessive, that 
proper attention cannot be given to as many as 4,000 patients 
(the maximum permitted by regulation) and that even this 
limit is sometimes too low to accommodate all patients. 
Generally, it would appear that the demand for care has grown 
since the introduction of the national health service! as no 
financial or other restrictions are imposed upon the person 
who desires to consult a doctor. An increase of the capitation 
fee is under consideration, and its adjustment to the real 
rise in the cost of living is one of the issues raised: this 
rise is said to exceed by far the 34 per cent. “ betterment 
factor ” for gross remuneration on which the recommendations 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Remuneration of 
General Practitioners (the so-called Spens Committee) were 
based. The possible loading of the capitation fee in favour 
of doctors with small practices is the other issue. The British 





1See below, p. 258. 
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Medical Association, estimating the actual increase in the 
cost of living for doctors at some 85 per cent., proposes a 
betterment factor of about 70 per cent., which would be 
applied to an increase in the capitation fee for the first 1,000 
patients on the practitioner’s list, bringing it to over 35s. 
per head. For lists over 1,000, the average remuneration 
per head for all patients on the list would then vary from 
26s. 7d. for 2,000 patients to 22s. for 4,000 patients. In other 
words, the organised medical profession is proposing a tapering 
capitation fee, decreasing with the increase in the number of 
patients. 

A capitation fee is also paid in some parts of Denmark 
and in the Netherlands. 


Position of Specialists and Hospitals. 


In continental Europe and Latin America specialists in 
private practice are admitted to insurance practice on much 
the same conditions as general practitioners. They usually 
receive higher rates of remuneration, although fees have 
recently been equalised in Belgium. Most other countries, 


on the contrary, provide specialist care mainly through hospi- 
tals. Where there is no medical care insurance or public service, 
specialists give their services free or at very low rates to the 
indigent or poor, in return for the right to have their private 
patients admitted to the hospital to which they give their 
services free of charge, and thus to profit by hospital facilities 
and experience. 

In the new British national health service, specialists are 
employed by the regional hospital boards and, if not employed 
full time, are paid an annual salary calculated on an hourly 
basis. In assessing the average amount of time required for 
the service, account is taken of work at out-patient clinics, 
ward rounds, operating sessions, laboratory work in the hospi- 
tals (including occasional visits to outlying hospitals for 
consultation, diagnosis or operative work), visits to cottage 
hospitals, and travelling time. The aggregate hours so assessed 
are computed in half-days at 3% hours per half-day. Special 
fees are paid for domiciliary visiting. Full-time salaries vary 
from £1,400 to £2,750 a year for non-residential employment ; 
special distinction awards, ranging from £500 to £2,500, are 
made to a certain percentage of specialists, who are selected 
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by @ special committee appointed for this purpose. Part-time, 
but not full-time specialists are allowed to engage in private 
practice. Both are entitled to paid leave, sick leave, allowances 
for car, subsistence allowance when absent from home or 
hospital, study leave, etc.* 

In the Scandinavian countries, and also in parts of central 
and western Europe and in New Zealand, specialists are 
employed by hospitals either full time or part time, but the 
hospitals are rarely, if ever, owned by the insurance medical 
care service. The latter enters into agreements with State 
or municipal hospitals financed out of public funds, and pays 
prescribed fees for the care of insured persons which cover 
both maintenance and medical care in hospital. In Denmark 
these fees cover only a very small proportion of the total 
cost of hospital care ; the Government pays up to 97 per cent. 
of the actual cost, and the remainder only is defrayed by the 
sickness funds on behalf of their hospitalised members. Under 
the new Swedish social security scheme, hospital care will be 
available to all members of the community as a public service 
financed out of general revenue and not by the sickness 
insurance contribution, which will go to defray the cost of 
out-patient care and cash benefit. In France, special tariffs 
for medical care given in hospital are agreed upon between 
the regional social security institutions and public hospitals. 
In the Netherlands, medical treatment at the hospital is given 
by a doctor who is under contract with the fund, or by a 
specialist serving on the hospital staff; in the latter case, 
the hospital and not the specialist is under agreement with 
the fund. 

In New Zealand, public hospitals maintained by district 
hospital boards, and approved private hospitals receive from 
the Social Security Fund a fixed amount of 9s. per day per 
bed for persons entitled to hospital care (virtually all residents), 
which covers maintenance treatment by specialists and 
nursing care, etc., in hospital. However, a large part of hospital 
costs is defrayed out of local taxes and State subsidies. 
Specialists are paid by the hospital authorities. Complaints 
were made that their salaries compared unfavourably with 
the income of general practitioners ; since a recent increase, 





1 Cf. British Medical Journal, 11 June 1949, Supplement, p. 314. 
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they have ranged from £1,050 to £2,000.1 Specialists outside 
hospitals also benefit by a payment out of the Social Security 
Fund of 7s. 6d. per visit or consultation, but no fuller provision 
has as yet been made for specialist care, the fees for which are 
as a rule well in excess of the amount granted out of the Fund. 

Similarly, the Australian Commonwealth Government pays 
8s. towards maintenance and treatment in State hospitals under 
agreement with the Commonwealth; the patient receives 
maintenance and care free of charge, but costs are in excess 
of the rate paid by the Commonwealth and are partly covered 
out of State revenues. Specialists at hospitals are apparently 
employed full time by the hospital authorities or on a visiting 
basis, but the honorary system still prevails to some extent. 

Under the Saskatchewan hospital scheme covering the 
whole resident population, payments are now made to muni- 
cipal and voluntary hospitals on the basis of cost estimates, 
but these do not cover doctor’s bills, which are paid under 
the medical care service where this has already been introduced, 
otherwise by the patient. Similar arrangements are made 
under the new British Columbia hospital scheme. 

Some services pay part of the cost of hospitalisation in 
private wards of public hospitals. This is the case, for example, 
in Australia, New Zealand, British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
Czechoslovakia and the United Kingdom. 


It may be concluded that the problem of remuneration of 
professional services under a national medical care system is 
chiefly that of determining what part of the national income 
can and should be set aside for this purpose. In this connection, 
it may become necessary to agree on the standard of living 
that should be considered adequate and appropriate to the 
responsibilities of the medical profession. It may be interesting 
to note that in the United States, with its preponderantly private 
practice, the cost of medical care by physicians and surgeons 
per head of population was $9.08 in 1941.2 A more recent 
enquiry in Canada shows, for doctors with independent 
practice, a gross income in 1946 of $9,500 (or £2,375) a year, 





1Cf. The Lancet (London), 26 March 1949, p. 537. 

* DOMINION BureEav oF Statistics : Tentative Provincial Distribution of 
the Cost of Health Insurance. Prepared by a Subcommittee on Health 
Insurance (Ottawa, 1943). 
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and a net income of $5,900 (£1,475); however, only 58.2 
per cent. of all doctors (including salaried doctors) had a net 
income of over $4,000 ; 14.4 per cent. had $10,000 or more.? 
These figures may be compared with the gross income, exclud- 
ing maternity fees, of a general practitioner in the British 
national health service: for 2,500 persons on his list, this 
would now amount to approximately £2,250 a year, or to 
£1,460 net, assuming the capitation fee to be 18s. and expenses 
to represent 35 per cent. of the gross income. The average 
wages of a worker in Canada in 1946 were $30 a week or 
$1,560 (£390) a year. For the United Kingdom, the corres- 
ponding figure for male workers in October 1948 was 138s. per 
week, or £358 a year.* The ratio of the average income of doctors 
to that of industrial workers was therefore 3.79 in Canada 
and 4.08 in the United Kingdom. The Canadian ratio would 
be lower if men’s wages only were taken. However, Canadian 
doctors in the higher income groups earn considerably more, 
and British doctors with large lists also earn higher incomes. 
Moreover, the latter may still have some private practice 
and also receive extra payment for maternity cases, etc. 

It may be noted, in this context, that the World Medical 
Association, at its General Assembly in September 1948, 
recommended that remuneration of medical services “ ought 
not to depend directly on the financial condition of the insur- 
ance organisation ”. 


Professional Freedom 


The Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, stipulates in 
Paragraph 22 that all care and supplies should be available, 
subject only to the doctor’s judgment and to such reasonable 
limitations as may be imposed by the technical organisation 
of the service. 

Under the older social insurance systems of central Europe 
and also, to some extent, in Latin America, insurance institu- 
tions have adopted the principle of economical treatment, 
and rules on economy have been laid down, usually in agree- 
ment with the medical profession, more particularly on 





? Ipem : Survey of Incomes in the Medical Profession in Canada, in 1939, 
1944, 1945 and 1946 (Ottawa, June 1948). 
* Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), March 1949, p. 85. 
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economical prescribing, since the risk of waste appears to be 
greatest as regards pharmaceutical benefits.* 

In recent years, however, some difficulty has arisen over 
this issue. The British Medical Association in Australia 
refuses to prescribe medicines under the new Pharmaceutical 
Benefits Act, on the ground that only medicines or appliances 
contained in the formulary established under the Act can 
be obtained free, whereas other prescriptions are at the cost 
of the patient, and it claims complete discretion for doctors 
in the choice of medicines. Only very few prescriptions have 
been dispensed under the scheme since its inception on 1 June 
1948. A recent amendment of the Act makes it compulsory 
for doctors to use the official form entitling patients to free 
medicine when they prescribe a medicine contained in the 
formulary. The profession is also opposed to a system under 
which the doctor receives half of a fixed fee from the patient 
and recovers the other half from the Government. It holds 
that patients should pay the full normal fees and claim a 
refund from the Government, whereas the Government points 
out that this would involve an undue complication of adminis- 
tration. 

An intermediate solution has been adopted in the United 
Kingdom, where the medical profession collaborates in the 
establishment of rules on prescribing which are in the nature 
of guiding principles and do not limit the range of prescriptions. 

The degree of the doctor’s discretion as to treatment under 
an organised medical care system is thus proving a contro- 
versial matter. The World Medical Association recommends 
that under social insurance there should be “ no restriction of 
medical treatment or mode of treatment by the physician 
except in case of abuse ”. On the other hand, various agencies 
of the International Labour Organisation, the Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security and the International Social 
Security Association have in the past repeatedly stressed the 
importance of the principle of economical treatment which 
postulates that the best possible use should be made of collective 
funds, with the minimum of waste and the maximum of effi- 
cacy. The International Labour Conference at Philadelphia 





1Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE, Studies and Reports. Series M 
(Social Insurance), No. 15: Economical Administration of Health Insurance 
Benefits (Geneva, 1938). 
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recommended that this aim should be achieved by the organis- 
ation of health centres, a subject discussed earlier in this 


article. } 


AVAILABILITY OF CARE 


There is full awareness in all countries of the urgency and 
importance of making the services of an adequate number of 
trained professional workers, medical and allied, available to 
the population, and of creating the medical and other health 
facilities required for an efficient medical care service, whatever 
its form. In fact, the shortage of health personnel and facilities 
is in many areas the chief obstacle in the way of comprehensive 
services for the whole population, and the development of 
both is one of the principal preoccupations of health author- 
ities. Activity in this field has been very marked in recent 
years. 

The Asian countries give priority to the training of doctors 
and other health workers, and many of them insist on the 
gaining of experience in rural areas, the need for which is 
pointed out in the Medical Care Recommendation. The 
Bhore Committee’s report of 1946 for India? stressed the 
importance of training staff and constructing hospitals and 
health centres, and gave instances illustrating the extreme 
shortage of both ; most of the provincial Governments have by 
now developed training and construction programmes within 
the framework of a central Government plan. Ceylon, China, 
Malaya, Singapore and other countries also pay particular 
attention to these problems. To make up for the shortage of 
doctors, recourse has been had to the services of auxiliary 
personnel with a shorter training than that required for full 
medical qualification. There is also a trend to make greater 
use of indigenous medicine. 

Some European countries suffered a serious loss of exper- 
ienced medical men during the war and under the German 
occupation and are faced with an acute shortage of doctors. 
Elsewhere, too, the war not only depleted the ranks of 
doctors but also temporarily suspended the training of medi- 





1See Part I, loc. cit., pp. 127 et seq. 
* Ibid., p. 129. 
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cal students. However, medical faculties are now crowded, 
and already a fear of overcrowding of the profession is 
being voiced in some medical circles. 

In some countries, the problem is one of distribution rather 
than of training. The medical profession attaches great 
importance to the principle that—as proclaimed by the World 
Medical Association in 1948—‘“ any social security service 
should be open to the participation of any licensed physician, 
and no physician should be compelled to participate if he does 
not wish to do so”. The Association also asserted the freedom 
of the physician to choose the location and type of his practice. 

This principle has been conceded practically without 
reservation in the countries which have adopted the fee-for- 
service system of remuneration, such as Belgium, France, 
New Zealand, Norway and Australia, and leave the distribution 
of doctors to be determined by the law of supply and demand. 
As long as income from private practice continues to supple- 
ment that from public practice, a somewhat more equal distri- 
bution than prevailed under exclusively private practice may 
be achieved. Nevertheless, since under private practice, and 
even under mixed practice, it has been found that doctors are 
attracted mainly to urban centres and to the wealthier dis- 
tricts, a number of countries have considered it necessary or 
desirable to take special measures to secure a better distribu- 
tion. Thus, special arrangements have proved necessary in 
New Zealand to ensure that adequate medical care is available 
in rural areas ; in some areas, doctors have been engaged by the 
Government on a salary basis. The new Australian Health 
Service Act also provides for this contingency. 

Under the Czechoslovak National Insurance Act of 1948, 
when a doctor wishes to engage in medical practice on his 
own account in the area of a district insurance institution, 
the public authority granting him permission may require 
him to participate in the insurance service if the institution 
so requests ; it may also, at his request, require the institution 
to accept his services unless the area is already adequately 
staffed. Some countries, such as Austria, limit the admission 
of practitioners to specified areas by fixing a maximum number 
of doctors per 1,000 insured persons. 

In the British national health service, any medical practi- 
tioner already established when the Act came into force was 
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admitted forthwith to participate in the health service, in 
the area where he was practising. Those who wish to join 
for the first time need the consent of the Medical Practices 
Committee, a joint body of medical men and laymen under 
the chairmanship of a medical man. This cannot be refused 
except where the number of doctors already practising in the 
area is sufficient for the needs of the service. Experience has 
shown that, while there are too few doctors in some industrial 
areas, those in many middle-class residential districts have 
lists well below the maximum and wish their areas to be 
considered as closed. 

The shortage of nurses and dentists is almost universal, 
and steps to overcome it are being taken in many countries. 

In Latin America, the principal shortage is of medical 
centres and hospitals. These are being built and equipped in 
order to provide medical care in outlying districts and for the 
less well-to-do population. Great progress has been made in 
this field, notably in Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Mexico, Peru and Paraguay. 

It may be concluded that a policy combining the training 
of health workers and the construction and improvement of 
health facilities with measures designed to bring about a 
better distribution of available resources is an indispensable 
corollary to the extension of organised medical care. 


SomME PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


In the great majority of countries, responsibility for the 
administration of both medical care and cash benefits belongs 
to the same institution ; the various types of institution to be 
found in the new social security systems have been indicated 
in the companion article on income security.' Only those 
issues of administrative policy which specifically concern 
medical care services will therefore be mentioned here. The 
most important are the essential unity of all health services 
and the participation of the medical and allied professions in 
the administration of the medical care service. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 1, July 1949, pp. 34-37. 
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Unity of Health Services 


The cure of disease cannot profitably be divorced from the 
promotion of health. This point has already been raised in 
the section dealing with the rational organisation of medical 
care and its co-ordination with general health services at the 
local level.1 At the higher level, too, especially that of super- 
vision, a general health policy is desirable, and the organisation 
of medical care should be closely co-ordinated with that of 
general health care. The importance of this matter for the 
success of any medical care service is being increasingly 
recognised. 

Public medical care services have in many countries been 
placed under the same supervisory authority as general health 
care, for instance, in Australia, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, New 
Zealand, Singapore and the United Kingdom. Czechoslovak 
national insurance is being built up in close conjunction with 
the planned programme of investment of national funds in 
health facilities, and the insurance health service plan will be 
a section of the unified national economic plan. In France, 
decisions of the social security funds as to their general health 
care activities have to be communicated to the regional 
director of health for his comments. These activities are 
planned by a special committee under the Superior Social 
Security Council, with reference to the general health policy 
of the Ministry of Public Health and Population. The Ministry 
is also represented on the Governing Body of the National 
Social Security Fund. In Iceland, the insurance institution 
co-operates in matters of general health care with the central 
health authority. 

The Bolivian enabling Act stresses the importance of 
integrating social insurance medical care and other health 
services, and the promoters of the Chilean reform aim at the 
integration of medical and general health care. 

On the international level, the World Health Organisation 
acts as “the directing and co-ordinating authority on inter- 
national health work ”, and is required by its constitution to 
study and report on—where necessary, in co-operation with 





1 See Part I, loc. cit., pp. 126 et seq. 
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other specialised agencies, such as the International Labour 
Organisation—administrative and social techniques affecting 
public health and medical care from the preventive and 
curative points of view. 


Participation of Medical and Allied Professions 


That doctors and other health workers should participate 
in the administration of medical care services and, more 
particularly, in the supervision of professional services is one 
of the chief demands of the organised medical profession, 
which, through the World Medical Association, requests 
“ appropriate representation of the medical profession in any 
official body dealing with medical care ”. 

The Medical Care Recommendation, 1944, recognises the 
right of the medical and allied medical professions concerned 
to have a voice in the administration of the service. This 
right has been conceded in many countries possessing exten- 
sive medical care services, whether public services or social 
insurance. In France, for instance, the medical profession is 
now represented on virtually all bodies administering social 
security, and also on the supervisory bodies. Disputes con- 
cerning professional care are very largely settled by professional 
bodies, and disciplinary action against doctors or other 
health workers can be taken only by the appropriate organs 
of the National Medical Council. 

In New Zealand, where the medical care service is admi- 
nistered by a Government department, the joint committee 
enquiring into the service recommended that the medical 
profession itself should help to form advisory and disciplinary 
bodies for assisting in the professional administration of the 
service. In the United Kingdom, medical practitioners and 
other health workers are represented on the executive coun- 
cils administering the general medical service, and also on 
the regional hospital boards and various advisory bodies. 
Doctors are also represented on the governing bodies of some 
of the social insurance funds in Latin America, for instance 
in Chile. 

It may be noted that the First Pan American Medico- 
Social Congress, held in Havana in December 1946, expressed 
the wish that medical associations should be represented on 
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the official delegations of American States Members to the 
International Labour Conference. 


THE Cost OF ORGANISED MEDICAL CARE 


A medical care service providing a full range of care 
without qualifying conditions or time limit or means test, 
and making adequate provision for the remuneration of doc- 
tors and other health workers, absorbs an appreciable share 
of the national income. When a medical care service is intro- 
duced for sections of the population not hitherto able to afford 
complete care, freeing them from having to meet all or part 
of the direct cost during or after sickness, and giving them 
access to medical care before the condition has become serious 
the almost invariable result is a rise in the demand for such 
care. This rise is apt to continue, unless checked by restrictive 
measures, until every person protected receives all the care 
required by his condition, the arrears of cases previously 
unattended or insufficiently cared for have been caught up 
with, abuse is being successfully checked, and the rational 
organisation of the service has reached its maturity and full 
effect. Even then, however, there is likely to be a greater 
demand than under private medical practice, since persons 
not able to afford good medical care at their own expense, nor 
poor enough to obtain assistance, would be receiving it from 
the service. 

The need for health service in Great Britain proved much 
greater than had been anticipated when the scheme was intro- 
duced in June 1948. Between 95 and 98 per cent. of the popu- 
lation had registered with general practitioners by January 1949. 
In the first six months, 75,000,000 prescriptions for drugs 
and appliances were issued, over 3,400,000 patients received 
dental treatment, over 2,500,000 people had their sight tested, 
and over 3,000,000 pairs of spectacles were supplied or on 
order.1 The tremendous demand for dental care and spec- 
tacles suggests that a large proportion of the population was 
not previously able to afford such treatment, since it can 
hardly be assumed that people consult a dentist or oculist 





1 British Medical Journal, 2 April 1949, p. 584, and Supplement, p. 176. 
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simply in order to take advantage of the “free ” service. In 
general practice, too, the volume of work appears to have 
increased and the ratio of visits to consultations tends to 
rise. The cost of the new national health service has thus 
proved considerably in excess of the estimates. The total 
gross cost in 1949-50 is estimated at £313 million for Eng- 
land and Wales and £40 million for Scotland.? This repre- 
sents roughly 4 per cent. of the national income, which in 1947 
was £8,886 million.* The service is financed by subsidies from 
general and local revenue and a contribution out of the national 
insurance fund. 

In New Zealand, where a medical care service has been 
fully in force for approximately five years, £7 million were 
spent on medical care in 1947-48, as compared with £3.7 
million in 1942-43. Some of this increase is due to the addition 
of new benefits, such as massage, laboratory services, dental 
care, district nursing and domestic assistance. The greatest 
increase was found to be in the cost of pharmaceutical benefits, 
which rose from £563,000 to £1,558,000 ; hospital costs rose 
from £1,541,000 to £1,949,000; those of care by medical 
practitioners, from £1,016,000 to £2,168,000; and the cost 
of maternity care, including both hospitalisation and treat- 
ment, increased from £505,000 to £800,000. The total repre- 
sented 1.7 per cent. of the national income.‘ The social security 
contribution, on the other hand, is 7% per cent. of personal 
or company income, but this contribution also covers the 
cost of cash benefits, which in 1947-48 amounted in all to 
£32.8 million, or nearly five times the cost of medical care. 
Contributions in respect of medical care may therefore be 
assumed to be roughly 1.2 per cent. of income. However, 
subsidies are paid out of general revenue which, in 1947-48, 
amounted to £16 million under the Social Security Act, as 
against a contribution income of £26 million in the same 
year. Moreover, hospitals, as already stated, are to a large 
extent financed out of general public funds; in 1947-48, 





' Idem. 

* Ibid., 2 April 1949, pp. 584-585. 

*SratisticaL OFFICE OF THE Unitep Nations: Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics, April 1949, p. 1. 

‘For national income, see CENSUS AND STATISTICS DEPARTMENT : 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics, November 1948 (Wellington, 1948), p. 44. 
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hospital boards spent nearly £8 million, whereas payments 
under the Act for hospital benefits were only £2 million. 
The cost of medical care and additional hospital expenditure 
was therefore of the order of £15 million, or 3.6 per cent. of 
national income or 3.8 per cent. of personal and company 
income (these figures are a rough approximation only). 

Under sickness insurance schemes which have existed for 
some time, and which combine income security and medical 
care for part of the population, a growing proportion of the 
expenditure is devoted to medical benefits. Thus, in Czecho- 
slovakia, 60 per cent. of sickness insurance expenses are 
absorbed by benéfits in kind. The corresponding figure for 
Chile is 77 per cent., and for France 63 per cent. 

The rising trend is also apparent in the cost figures published 
in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 (table X XIX), 
from which the following examples of the rise in expenditure 
on medical care may be given: 


Brazil (cruzeiros) 

Chile (pesos) 

Costa Rica (colones) 

Mexico (pesos) 

Czechoslovakia (crowns) 

Germany : French zone (marks) 

Luxembourg (francs) 

United Kingdom : national health insurance (£) . 
Australia : hospital and tuberculosis benefits (£A) . 
New Zealand (£) 


These increases reflect both inflation and other causes of 
rising costs, such as the extension of benefits, the increased 
demand and the progress of medical science. 


In view of the magnitude of the expenditure involved in 
an all-inclusive care service for the whole population, growing 
attention is being paid to the improvement of health by the 
co-ordination of medical care and general health care, in 
conjunction with measures designed to raise the standard of 
living. It is realised that in parts of the world where morbidity 
is still very high, where epidemic or endemic diseases are 
prevalent and the standard of living is low,\ the medical care 
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service cannot be effective unless accompanied by the organis- 
ation of preventive measures and efforts to raise the standard 
of living by fostering output and creating fresh employment. 
In this respect, President Truman’s programme for under- 
developed areas—a programme in which the International 
Labour Organisation will have a part to play—sets a goal 
of the greatest importance. But even in the more highly 
industrialised countries, and in agricultural areas with a 
relatively high standard of living, a medical care service 
cannot attain its full effect unless it forms part of a well- 
organised health service covering all aspects of prevention 
and care and aiming systematically at the promotion of health. 





The Belgian System of Employers’ Group 
Secretariats for Social Security Work 
by 


A. TRINE 
Director, Association of Employers’ Social Secretariats 


Belgium, which was one of the first countries to introduce— 
even before the end of the war—a new system of social security’, 
can also claim to have pioneered some interesting developments 
in this field. One example is the system of workers’ household 
re-equipment grants recently described in these pages.2 This was 
a Government scheme. Private initiative has led to the creation 
of a system of approved secretariats, which are set up by groups 
of employers to facilitate their performance of the manifold 
administrative duties incumbent on them under an increasingly 
complex body of social legisiation. The following article contains 
a description of the constitution and working of this system by an 
authority on the subject. 


ORIGIN AND GENERAL FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM 


A™=ee the chief characteristics of Belgian social legislation, 

particularly in the recent stage of its development, the width 
of its scope is outstanding. It regulates both individual contracts 
of employment and collective industrial relationships. It 
protects employed persons from dangers to their health and 
safety arising out of the performance of their work. It covers 
wage earners, salaried employees, apprentices, and members 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, January-February 
1947, pp. 46-61: “The Belgian Social Security Scheme”, by Paul 
GOLDSCHMIDT. 

* Idem, Vol. LIX, No. 5, May 1949, pp. 537-539 : “ Household Re-equip- 
— Grants for Workers in Belgium : A Social Experiment ”, by Georges 

MERY. 
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of their families against risks which may deprive them of all 
or part of their livelihood. In short, it is made up of the many 
laws and regulations designed to protect employed persons, 
and indeed all those whose income does not exceed a certain 
amount and who have been described as the economically weak. 

A second characteristic is the complex and highly flexible 
way in which this legislation is applied. The different elements 
that make it up date from various periods, and represent 
different concepts. Again, although the establishment of a social 
security system soon after the liberation of the country meant 
that the administration of various schemes could be co-ordinated 
to some extent, the process is not yet complete ; the formalities 
prescribed in many separate Acts have escaped this co-ordina- 
tion, and must all still be complied with. Furthermore, since 
the cessation of hostilities, Belgian social legislation has 
been expanded by many new provisions, themselves frequently 
modified so as to be in line with current requirements or more 
efficiently applied. 

The part played by the employers in the application of 
social laws is considerable. In order that the many different 
institutions may be able to operate, the management of each 
undertaking has to do certain things—prepare statements, fill 
in forms, keep registers, make returns, pay contributions, etc. 
Moreover, Belgium is a country of small and medium-sized under- 
takings ; the statistics of the National Social Security Office for 
1947 * show that the personnel of all undertakings subject to the 
social security scheme average only 12.84. It would be vain 
to expect the heads of such small undertakings to take enough 
time off from their business to complete all the prescribed form- 
alities in due time; still less can they be expected to assimilate as 
thoroughly as they ought the various and sometimes obscure 
texts which concern them. Yet an employer’s failure in this 
regard may cause trouble for his personnel. 





Cf. Paul Horton: Législation sociale (Université de Liége, Editions 
Desoer, 1947), p. 7. 
_ *For an account of the efforts at simplification made since the first 
introduction of social legislation, see Léon-Eli Trociet : La Sécurité sociale 
en Belgique, Bruxelles, Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, 
1949, Vol. I, pp. 140 et seq. 

* As the social security scheme applies to almost all employed persons, 
the statistics of this Office may be considered sufficient evidence of the 
general situation. 
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No doubt employers could turn to more qualified persons 
to perform this task for them ; but such a course is not without 
danger, for agents may be found whose knowledge of the 
subject is more theoretical than real, and whose activities 
can cause loss or trouble to managements and workers alike. 
Furthermore, the services rendered by agents are not always in 
keeping with the fees they charge ; the burden of social legisla- 
tion should not be further increased by excessive overhead 
costs. 

A solution had therefore to be found which would be certain 
to facilitate the employer’s performance of his duties in the 
social field, and would also prove a sufficient guarantee of 
satisfactory results. This was the idea behind the system of 
what are known as approved social secretariats, set up jointly 
by employers. ? 

The history of the secretariats is bound up with the growth 
of social insurance and the accompanying increase in formalities 
to be fulfilled. As soon as the first compulsory insurance 
schemes came into force, information services to aid employers 
in their duties thereunder were established by various organis- 
ations ; and by degrees these services came to complete the 
prescribed formalities themselves, instead of merely giving 
advice. This process was particularly rapid in the ports 
where the high labour turnover among dockers made it desirable 
to place the application of social legislation—and even the 
payment of wages—in the hands of a single institution represent- 
ing all the employers concerned. A similar method appeared 
necessary, for different reasons, in the case of small establish- 
ments ; this was clearly stated by Mr. Collin, Royal Commis- 
sioner for the Middle Classes, in his report of 1937, in which 
he recommended the provision of facilities to aid the groups 
in question in performing the many tasks incumbent on 
them. 

When the social security system was being prepared in 
1944, its authors aimed not only at extending the scope of 
statutory protection for the workers, but also at facilitating 
practical application of the new scheme. Indeed, the second 
objective conditions the first; the whole task undertaken 





1 For a fuller study of this question, reference may be made to a book by 
the author of the present article, entitled Les secrétariats sociaux d’employeurs, 
leur situation juridique et administrative (Brussels, Baude, 1946). 
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might have failed if it had met with indifference from the 
employers or had made too great a demand on their powers 
of adjustment. The function of the approved secretariats was 
precisely to remove these possible obstacles. 

The secretariats are agencies established and maintained 
by heads of undertakings, and recognised by the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare, for the collective performance in 
the name and on behalf of the undertakings of some or all of the 
functions they are required to carry out as employers of labour. 

It will be noted that the secretariats do not form part of any 
official machinery ; they are set up and managed by private 
initiative. They may be regarded as specialised services shared 
by several undertakings ; employers transfer to them some of the 
administrative duties which each had previously to carry 
out himself; and the expert knowledge which a narrowly 
specialised service can acquire, combined with large-scale 
performance of identical tasks for a large number of establish- 
ments, enables the formalities prescribed by social legislation 
to be completed with a skill and economy unattainable by 
other means. 

But the mere fact that a number of employers have joined 
together to establish a service is not in itself sufficient to secure 
fulfilment of the hopes placed in it. The employers in question, 
particularly if their establishments are not large, may conceivably 
place this specialised work in the hands of an incompetent or 
negligent person, or surround it with unsatisfactory conditions, 
or fail to supervise its performance with sufficient care. It is 
for this reason that regulations were adopted under which 
the secretariats require approval by the Ministry of Labour; 
this constitutes an official guarantee of honesty and efficiency, 
and of course the grant of such a mark of confidence is made 
subject to conditions as numerous as they are severe. There 
will be occasion to stress this last point during the present 
study. 

The approved secretariats do not restrict their services to 
foundation members, but are prepared to act on behalf of any 
employers who wish to join, within the limits—occupational, 
regional or other—which a given secretariat may have adopted 
in its rules. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF EMPLOYERS’ SocrAL SECRETARIATS 


The Order of the Regent of 16 January 1945, relating to 
the operation of the National Social Security Office, makes 
the following provision in section 11: 

The Minister of Labour and Social Welfare may, after consulta- 
tion with the Committee of Management of the National Social 
Security Office, officially approve bodies formed by groups of 
employers to act as their authorised representatives for the purpose 
of carrying out the procedure prescribed by this Order, provided 
that the said bodies are such as to ensure due compliance with the 
provisions of this Order. 


While empowering the Minister to approve the secretariats 
set up jointly by employers, this provision does not define 
the conditions on which such approval will be granted. The 
gap was filled by a second Order of the Regent, dated 26 June 
1945. An exhaustive analysis of the rules governing recogni- 
tion cannot be given here ; it must suffice to present their main 
features. 

In the first place, the secretariat must have been estab- 
lished by employers. The idea is that the business of giving 
effect to social laws shall not become a profit-making occupa- 
tion, but that each secretariat shall perform a genuine service 
for a group of undertakings. Further, the affiliated employers 
will thereby retain a feeling of responsibility with regard to 
social matters, which they might lose if they were to entrust 
the work to an agent not an employer. 

But fulfilment of this condition is not enough. In addition, 
each secretariat must have a membership of not less than 
50 employers with an aggregate personnel of at least 3,000, 
or of not less than 300 employers irrespective of the size of 
their staff ; these figures may, however, be reduced by 50 per 
cent. during the first two years after recognition. The object 
of fixing a fairly high minimum membership was twofold: 
to block the recognition of bodies too small to provide suffi- 
ciently skilled or economical services ; and, in the interest of 
the public service, to replace a host of petty employers or 
small-scale agencies by a few large institutions which would 
really act in a centralising capacity. The object of providing 
two minima, based on different criteria, was to make it pos- 
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sible to approve, on the one hand, secretariats grouping 
medium-sized establishments, and, on the other, those catering 
for small employers with hardly more than one or two em- 
ployees each. The reduction of the basic minima by half 
during a two-year period helps agencies to secure recognition 
which appear to provide the necessary guarantees but may be 
unable to comply at once with the rather stringent conditions 
in respect of size. 

As already stated, the secretariats may not be run for 
profit. This policy has dictated both the rules governing 
their legal status and the fees they may charge for their 
services. 

It was necessary to provide that each secretariat should 
have legal personality, so that a clear distinction could be 
made between its property and that of its members in case 
liabilities might have to be incurred on its own behalf or in 
the name of a particular employer. But there was no reason 
to make it a commercial company, since the application of 
social laws does not and should not involve commercial trans- 
actions. However, there is in Belgian law a type of corpora- 
tion, known as the non-profit-making association, which 
seemed appropriate to the case. 

Besides giving the secretariats a legal status incompatible 
with profit making, it was also considered necessary to ensure 
that they would in practice satisfy this condition. The Order 
of 26 June 1945 therefore empowered the Minister to regulate 
the fees charged by the secretariats. In pursuance of this 
provision, the maximum fee a secretariat can charge for its 
services has been fixed at 1 per cent. of the wages on which 
social security contributions are based, though exceptions 
may be made in appropriate cases. This percentage may seem 
high, but it should be borne in mind that it is a maximum 
and that the fee can be made much lower as a result of the 
size of the affiliated undertakings, the organisation of the 
secretariat itself and the effects of competition. Further, the 
fee should be judged according to the quality of the services 
rendered, and not according to the cost of the same work if 
done by the employer himself with less certainty of satisfac- 
tion. In any case, the limitation itself may well appear to 
the employer as guaranteeing a close relationship between 
the services rendered and the remuneration claimed. It should 
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be remembered also that if income exceeds expenditure, the 
surplus is often used either to improve the administration of 
the secretariat, and thus bring about further economy in 
overhead costs, or to allow a rebate on members’ contribu- 
tions. 

Another condition for approval is that the secretariat shall 
not engage in any activity other than the fulfilment of forma- 
lities required of its members as employers. It can have no 
part, for instance, in keeping the accounts of an establishment. 
The object of this provision is to ensure that the secretariats 
will not be exposed to various and sometimes conflicting 
interests ; but there is nothing to prevent a secretariat from 
being closely connected with other organisations of a different 
and wider scope, provided it has full juridical independence 
and completely separate accounts. 

The conditions analysed above are not unduly rigid, and 
the limits they set reflect the spirit in which official recognition 
is to be granted. The purpose of such recognition is to enable 
the secretariats to operate under the best possible conditions 
for the employer, and not to make of them a piece of quasi- 
governmental machinery. But, in addition, the secretariats 
must offer the public services concerned a number of specific 
safeguards. 

An approved secretariat must reply to all requests for 
information or documentary evidence addressed to it by the 
competent authorities. This applies, of course, only to 
requests springing from the desire to enable the secretariat 
to do its work as well as possible; it does not entail, for in- 
stance, compliance with instructions issued by a public service 
with the sole object of facilitating its own supervisory duties. 
Requests covered by this rule may be individual and occa- 
sional, or general and periodical ; in the latter case, compliance 
with them will consist in sending periodical returns to the 
National Social Security Office or in some other formality. 

The rules regarding approved secretariats issued by that 
Office are based on the above obligation. Thus each member 
must be asked to sign a power of attorney attesting that the 
secretariat may act on his behalf. The secretariat must also 
keep an account for each worker, and a current account for 





1 See below, p. 270. 
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each employer ; provide each employer with a record, at least 
once a quarter, of all operations completed on his behalf; 
make a file for each employer containing, duly classified, all 
the documents relating to him (these files greatly simplify 
supervision by the authorities) ; keep a register of members ; 
and send to the National Social Security Office, quarterly 
and within a certain time limit, collective accounting state- 
ments which show the payments made by each employer, the 
amounts remaining due, etc. 

One last condition is imposed, not on the secretariat itself, 
but on the person responsible for its day-to-day operation. He 
must make a deposit to cover his own liability should this be 
involved. The amount is small — only 50,000 francs — whatever 
the size of the secretariat. It should be added that no deposit 
made in conformity with this rule has yet been forfeited. 

There is no need to dwell on the rights which approved 
secretariats possess to set off the many obligations they must 
fulfil. Since these rights are far from commensurate with the 
sacrifices made, only those secretariats which are exclusively 
concerned with rendering services to their members tend to 
remain in existence. The Order of 26 June 1945 states that 
only officially approved agencies may claim the corresponding 
privileges ; this is indeed self-evident. They alone may keep 
documents—in particular, pension cards—which should other- 
wise be retained at the undertaking; but the employers’ 
general obligation to keep these cards has no penal sanction 
behind it, so that the secretariats’ privilege in this regard is only 
theoretical. They are given five more days than most employers 
are allowed within which to send in contributions and returns 
to the Office ; but during this time, they have to prepare the 
records in question on behalf of all their members. Lastly, 
they receive directly the forms which would otherwise go to 
those employers whose agents they are; but this is merely a 
normal consequence of the power of attorney. (It should be 
noted, however, that for natural security reasons the Office 
refuses to deal directly with agents it has not itself recognised, 
at least so far as its despatch of forms to be filled in by 
employers are concerned.) 

Of course, recognition is not permanent and irrevocable ; 
it may be withdrawn for certain reasons. If a secretariat con- 
travenes social legislation, or abets such contravention, it 
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evidently does not deserve the confidence of the authorities ; 
and the same applies if it is guilty of fraud, wilful misrepre- 
sentation or serious neglect. Official recognition is withdrawn 
also if a secretariat has not, or ceases to have, the minimum 
membership required ; naturally, if the legislature has thought 
fit to prescribe a certain minimum, failure in this regard means 
that the secretariat cannot provide the necessary safeguards. 
Lastly, withdrawal is also in order if the responsible official’s 
deposit has been forfeited to the extent of more than one half 
and has not been renewed ; for if the manager of a secretariat 
has been guilty of misconduct affecting the secretariat’s pro- 
perty, has thus shown himself to be incompetent and fails 
to provide the guarantees required on general grounds, it 
may well be considered that he has ceased to deserve the 
confidence of the authorities. 


ORGANISATION OF THE SYSTEM 


An employer who wishes to benefit by the services of an 
approved secretariat must first affiliate; to do so, he will 
sign the rules or a declaration of adherence, and fill out a 
form providing information with regard to his establishment 
which it is indispensable for the secretariat to possess for its 
work. He will also sign a power of attorney, attesting, parti- 
cularly for the purpose of dealing with the National Social 
Security Office, that he has authorised the secretariat to com- 
plete, in his name and on his behalf, the formalities prescribed 
under social legislation. The value of this document has been 
explained above. 

The employer must of course provide the secretariat with 
the data regarding each worker he employs which are indis- 
pensable to compliance with the social laws; but to develop 
this point more fully would take up too much space. The 
information is recorded in duplicate, one copy remaining with 
the undertaking and the other with the secretariat. When 
a worker leaves his employment, the employer notifies the 
secretariat, so that it may duly close the worker’s account 
with the employer regarding both social contributions and 
taxes. 
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These are the standard particulars which the secretariat 
needs for its work. The employer must also notify it of any 
change in the information previously submitted. 

Periodically the employer will be required to give the 
secretariat certain information regarding the wages earned 
and the work done by his employees. This information may 
be given either in detailed form—in which case the secreta- 
riat’s function will consist in checking his calculations and 
pointing out any mistake—or in the rough, and in that case 
the secretariat will calculate the deductions and the net pay. 

The employer also transmits to his secretariat the sums 
which it requires to meet his obligations towards the public 
services, as well as those due to it for its own work. Given 
this information—of which only the essential items have been 
mentioned—the secretariat compiles the returns required 
under social legislation and transmits to the appropriate 
offices the sums due in respect of contributions and other 
charges. 

The services rendered by the approved secretariats are of 
several types. In the first place, there is the completion of 
the formalities required of all employers. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the formalities in question would be out of place here 
and it must therefore suffice to indicate the branches of social 
legislation in which they arise—social security, family allow- 
ances, sickness and invalidity insurance, old-age pensions, 
annual holidays, industrial accidents, health supervision of 
insured persons, tax deduction at source—though a bare 
enumeration gives a very incomplete idea of the operations 
which an approved secretariat undertakes on the employers’ 
behalf. Several pages would hardly be enough to describe the 
different formalities which must be completed when an 
employee is engaged, dismissed or stood off, when he takes 
his annual holiday or is on sick leave, or which recur regularly 
at the end of each week, month, quarter or year. 

A second type of service is that of the completion of 
formalities required of specified industries, for example, under 
legislation on occupational diseases, standard-of-living gua- 
rantee funds, etc. 

Thirdly, there are the services for which employers them- 
selves have asked. For instance, a small employer will often 
wish to be told, when joining a secretariat, of the operations 
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he still has to perform ; the secretariat appoints a member of 
its staff to give the necessary initial instruction. Furthermore, 
some secretariats act on the basis of detailed information 
provided by the employer (gross wages, deductions calculated 
by the employer himself, and net wages); in many cases, 
however, it is sufficient for the employer to provide the gross 
wage figures, and the secretariat then calculates all the 
deductions to be made. It will be understood that such a 
service requires flexible, rapid organisation, for the time left 
in which the secretariat has to do the operations is necessarily 
very short owing to the shortness of the interval between 
pay days. Moreover, very many firms pay their workers 
on Saturday, so that the secretariat cannot spread its service 
for these employers over the week. 

Some secretariats go so far as to put the money into pay 
envelopes for the employer, and all he has to do is to hand 
these to his workers. There are even cases in which the secre- 
tariat itself pays wages on the employer’s behalf, as for 
instance in the ports. 

Then again, not infrequently an employer expresses a 
wish to be informed of the provisions of social legislation, 
sometimes in order to be able to check the work which the 
secretariat itself is doing on his behalf. Many secretariats 
therefore publish news sheets for their members, in which 
the whole of social legislation is covered from a practical 
point of view. 

A last type of service is the settlement of disputes with 
the authorities. Social legislation is notoriously a field in 
which the layman fears to tread; and employers therefore 
inevitably run the risk of being placed at a disadvantage when 
dealing with specialised officials. The existence of an approved 
secretariat puts an end to this situation, for its representative 
is qualified to discuss with the competent authority, on an 
equal footing, the exact effect of a particular legislative 
provision, and can sometimes obtain for the employer facili- 
ties which he could not have claimed for himself. 

In order to perform these functions adequately, the secre- 
tariats have tried to organise their work on rational, up-to- 
date lines. Many of them, for instance, use complete equip- 
ment of the card-punching type, which enables them to save 
a great deal of time and considerably reduces the possibilities. 
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of error. However, such machines cannot always be used, 
whether because labour turnover in the affiliated under- 
takings is too high and card punching consequently too costly 
(the system presumes a certain minimum period of use for 
each card), or because the average number of employees in 
each undertaking is too small, or because the activities of 
the secretariat are on too small a scale for a sufficiently inten- 
sive use of the equipment. In such cases recourse is often 
had to duplicating methods which either supplement the 
card-punching machines or avoid the difficulties their use 
involves. Whatever the system used, however, the secretariat 
is able to work in conditions which would not be accessible 
to an isolated employer. 

The internal machinery of an approved secretariat may be 
divided into two main sections: the accounting section, 
which follows an employer’s account from the receipt of the 
funds required to fulfil his obligations to the allocation of the 
money to the various institutions, and makes out the docu- 
ments regarding these operations; and the administrative 
section, whose function is to complete the prescribed forma- 
lities, and in particular to draw up the required returns. The 
size of each section depends on a variety of factors: for 
instance, the secretariats which cater for quite small under- 
takings will as a rule be more highly developed on the adminis- 
trative side; besides being unable to make use of the more 
advanced mechanical methods, they have to send their mem- 
bers—who tend to be negligent in the matter—frequent 
reminders before obtaining needed information or funds. 

Other services are often provided besides those just 
mentioned. The commonest are legal and information or docu- 
mentary services. 

The above picture may seem unduly detailed, but it shows 
the extent to which the approved secretariats adapt their 
organisation to the needs of their members, thus giving 
evidence of a flexibility which Government departments do 
not possess and facilitating the task of these departments 
by maintaining regular contact with the occasional recalcitrant 
or the more commonly negligent employer. 
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PRACTICAL RESULTS 


There are at present 40 approved employers’ secretariats. 
This number is not a maximum, and several other institutions 
are about to receive official recognition. Since the secretariats 
are set up by private initiative, it is not surprising that they 
should be unequally distributed over the country ; they are 
in fact to be found in the places which appeared for a variety 
of reasons to be favourable to their operation. Besides, the 
seat of the secretariat bears no direct relation to the geogra- 
phical situation of the affiliated undertakings. 

Although there are nominally only 40 approved secreta- 
riats, they have spread a network of branches over the country, 
with functions which vary from case to case. Sometimes the 
branches are merely information offices ; in other cases, they 
do the administrative work for which the secretariat is respon- 
sible, leaving the accounting operations to the head office ; 
in others, again, they act independently, and the head office 
merely co-ordinates and supervises their work. In all cases, 
the existence of the branches is due to the secretariat’s desire 
to establish easy contact with its members so as to speed up 
the performance of the work undertaken and to enable small 
practical difficulties to be overcome. 

The industrial scope of the secretariats varies considerably 
from case to case. Some are inter-occupational, others res- 
tricted to a particular trade. Secretariats have been set up 
for the ports, in the building, civil engineering and textile 
industries, in agriculture and for notaries. As already stated, 
the reason for the establishment of a secretariat for port 
employers was the high labour turnover ; this, combined with 
seasonal fluctuations in employment, also applied in the 
building industry. Elsewhere, the establishment of a special 
secretariat is explained by the general esprit de corps prevailing 
in an occupation or trade. 

Occupational and inter-occupational secretariats alike were 
generally associated, in the first place, with institutions which 
already enjoyed the confidence of employers—middle-class 
movements, social insurance funds, occupational organisations, 
family allowance funds, etc. Such circles have provided an 
atmosphere favourable to their development. 
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A few figures regarding the secretariats deserve mention ; 
the most recent available data relate to the second quarter 
of 1948.4 At that time, 180,142 employers were registered 
with the National Social Security Office. This figure includes 
4,476 central, provincial and local authorities—employers of 
rather a special type. The number of returns which were 
made to the Office during the quarter through approved 
secretariats was 23,462, but it should be pointed out that this 
figure does not correspond exactly to the number of firms 
affiliated to the secretariats, since some employed no labour 
during the quarter under review (it should not be forgotten 
that the firms in question are generally of small or medium 
size), and some failed to provide their secretariat with the 
necessary data. It may thus be stated without exaggeration 
that one employer in six belongs to an approved secretariat, 
an encouraging result, considering that affiliation is voluntary 
and that the secretariats are a recent institution. 

No official figures are available, for the same period, 
regarding the number of workers employed by the establish- 
ments affiliated to approved secretariats. According to the 
annual report of the National Social Security Office for 1947, 
the number in that year was 137,100 (excluding agriculture). 

The published figures justify the statement that most of 
the members of the secretariats belong to small and medium- 
sized industry. As against the average of 12.84 workers per 
undertaking for the whole of Belgium in 1947 (131,724 under- 
takings and 1,691,822 workers), the average for undertakings 
affiliated to the secretariats was only 4.57. 

Another significant figure is that of the insurable wages 
(not exceeding 4,000 francs per worker) serving as basis 
for the calculation of social security contributions. In the 
second quarter of 1948, for workers employed in under- 
takings affiliated to approved secretariats, this amounted to 
1,429,264,095 francs ; the corresponding figure for all persons 
coming under the social security scheme was 15,140,900,000 
francs. In other words, the approved secretariats handled 
about 9 per cent. of the income of the National Social Security 





1The National Social Security Office publishes a large amount of statistical 
data in its annual report. Its quarterly reports are regularly reproduced in 
Revue du Travail, the monthly publication of the Belgian Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare. 
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Office. This proportion is a substantial one, considering that 
most of the members of the secretariats are small under- 
takings, which are the least qualified for exact performance 
of their administrative duties. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 


The system of approved group secretariats for the social 
security work required of employers was designed, as explained 
at the beginning of this article, to play an important part in 
the application of social legislation. Proof that it has suc- 
ceeded in this object may be seen in the words of the Minister 
of Labour, who told the House of Representatives on 22 May 
1947 : 


It is no exaggeration to say that the employers’ secretariats have 
rendered valuable help in the launching of social security, and have 
saved the Social Security Office from a flood of disputes. 


On 26 May 1948, he affirmed that “ without them we would 
not have come so far in our application of social security ”.! 
In these words lies a categorical recognition of the utility of 
the secretariats. Their uses are indeed manifold. The employer, 
in the first place, profits greatly from their work. His advan- 
tages may be summarised as follows : 


(1) The secretariat relieves him of duties for which he is 
often ill fitted or ill prepared. 


(2) By centralising the completion of formalities on behalf 
of a number of employers, it reduces the overhead costs which 
each employer would have had to bear separately. 


(3) The duties of the secretariat are clearly defined, and its 
personnel can therefore acquire a degree of skill which is in 
fact a guarantee against misinterpretation of the law. 

(4) The supervision exercised by the authorities over the 
secretariats, which have been officially recognised, protects 
the employer from possible exploitation by unscrupulous 
agents. 





1 Compte rendu analytique, Chambre, session 1946-1947, p. 581; session 
1947-1948, p. 630. 
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It would, however, be wrong to believe that the secretariats 
are of value only to small and medium-sized establishments. 
Although they were set up primarily to help the small em- 
ployer, large firms have on occasion been glad to rely on 
outside experts in the application of social laws. This is the 
case, for instance, when the character of the industry is such 
as to call for collective action: reference has already been 
made to the ports, where labour turnover is exceptionally 
high ; for similar reasons, large undertakings in the building 
industry can justifiably have recourse to an approved secre- 
tariat. Apart from these considerations, firms with a large 
staff may decide to follow the same course, whether because 
the work is done more cheaply by an approved secretariat 
acting for many employers; or because the firm prefers to 
confer this delicate task to a specialised agency, acting under 
the constant supervision of the authorities, rather than have 
it performed by its own personnel; or, again, because em- 
ployers thus achieve complete uniformity in the interpretation 
of the law. 

But besides being of direct value to the employers, the approv- 
ed secretariats indirectly serve the workers also. The fulfilment 
of formalities under social legislation is not an end in itself, 
but on it depends the grant of benefit to employed persons. 
A worker sometimes discovers that he has been the victim 
of negligence on his employer’s part, but by the time he does 
so it is often too late to repair the damage. Sometimes it 
also happens, particularly in rural employment, that a worker 
prefers to be paid his whole wage, without any deduction 
for social security contributions ; this may be more convenient 
also for small employers who are ignorant both of social 
legislation and of the possible consequences of illegal action 
on their part ; and so the law is infringed by common agree- 
ment between the parties. It is true that such breaches are on 
the decrease, but they may still be found, and they are to 
the workers’ disadvantage. The existence of an approved 
secretariat is likely to eliminate such occurrences so far as 
the affiliated employers are concerned. 

Although they were established to help employers, and are 
of indirect value to employees, the secretariats also prove 
convenient for the authorities. They provide a link between 
the administration and the small undertakings, which would 
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otherwise have no effective relations with it. Furthermore, 
official supervision of the observance of social legislation is 
certainly simplified by the existence of the secretariats, since 
centralisation of the prescribed documents facilitates a rapid 
check as to whether any are missing. It is true that the secre- 
tariats are not intended to check the accuracy of statements 
made by employers regarding the number of workers employed, 
the duration of benefit, the amount of wages, etc.; these 
data will always have to be checked in the undertaking itself. 
Nevertheless, centralisation in the secretariats greatly lightens 
the work of discovering whether the prescribed formalities 
have in fact been completed. Besides, the staffs of the 
secretariats are so highly skilled that the risk of misinter- 
pretation is excluded, and the number of irregular situa- 
tions which the authorities have to correct is very greatly 
reduced. 

Under Belgian social legislation, a possible form of fraud, 
and certainly one difficult to detect, is as follows : the employer 
making his returns to the authorities reports very low wage 
rates as the basis for payment of contributions, and higher 
rates when the information is to be used for computing bene- 
fits (holiday pay, daily allowances under sickness or invalidity 
insurance, etc.). Evidently this is impossible for an employer 
who relies on an approved secretariat. 

As was stated at the beginning of this article, one of the 
obstacles to the enforcement of Belgian social legislation is 
its flexibility and complexity. When a new measure is promul- 
gated, the secretariats strive to apply it as effectively as pos- 
sible ; if there is room for simplification, they will soon find 
it, since they aim at economic and rational administration 
and have to complete a mass operation in a very short time ; 
and if the application of any measure could be rendered 
easier, they will submit appropriate suggestions to the authori- 
ties, based on practical considerations. 

Another advantage of the secretariats lies in the statis- 
tical value of the information they can provide. They have 
perhaps not yet reached their full development, and the 
data they supply is still of a fragmentary character. Never- 
theless they form an extremely sensitive register of many 
economic phenomena, such as wages and labour turnover. 
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CONCLUSION 


The system of employers’ group social secretariats approved 
by the authorities appears to be a strictly Belgian institution. 
As far as the present writer is aware, no bodies corresponding 
at all closely to those described above may be found in any 
foreign country. Yet the chief reason for the existence and 
action of these group services, namely, the growing complexity 
of social legislation, is not a specifically Belgian phenomenon. 
Perhaps the above brief review will have thrown a little light 
on an experiment which appears to have been completely 
successful. 

The approved secretariats have certainly been criticised ; 
it has, for instance, been said that they still leave too many 
formalities to be completed by the employers—a remark 
which hardly applies to those secretariats which start to work 
on gross wage figures and go as far as the actual payment of 
wages. But it cannot be denied that these employers’ auxi- 
liaries have contributed greatly towards the application of 


social laws by all concerned and thus towards maintaining 
industrial peace. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Access of Students to Employment 
Abroad 


An international students’ organisation recently asked the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (U.N.E.S. 
C.0.) for information concerning the extent to which students were 
permitted to take paid employment in foreign countries, and this re- 
quest was referred to the International Labour Office. The access of foreign 
students to various forms of employment is at present subject to restric- 
tions, often forming an integral part of the immigration and employ- 
ment policy of the country in question. The results of the study of 
this subject undertaken by the Office in response to the U.N.E.S.C.O 
request are summarised below. 


The provisions governing the right of foreign students to take 
paid employment vary substantially from country to country in 
accordance with the diverse tenor of the laws on immigration and 
access of aliens to different occupations. Special provisions relating 
to the employment of foreign students as such are rare; in the 
great majority of countries the matter is governed by legislation 
applying to aliens in general. The information on the regulations 
in the different countries is grouped below under these two main 
heads. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


The object of the special provisions which a few countries have 
adopted on this subject is to prohibit or restrict the employment of 
foreign students, more particularly those who have been permitted 
to remain in the country for a short period in order to attend schools 
or universities. 

In India and Italy, foreign students permitted to enter the 
country on a temporary basis for educational purposes may not 
take paid employment. 
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In the United States, an alien admitted to the country on a 
temporary basis under section 3 (2) of the Immigration Act of 
1924 may not take paid employment. The federal regulations 
regarding the foreign students admitted under section 4 (e) of the 
Act provide that a student may not work during a school term, even 
for board and lodging, unless he has insufficient means to cover his 
necessary expenses ; if a student wishes to accept employment, he 
must apply to the competent school authority (district director) ; 
the director may grant him employment if satisfied that it will 
not interfere with his course of study; a similar authorisation is 
required if the student wishes to take employment during the 
summer vacation. Students may on entering the country obtain 
permission to take employment; the decision is reached by the 
district immigration office in each individual case. Where employ- 
ment for practical training is recommended by the school, permis- 
sion may be granted for a six-month period ; the period may be 
extended twice, but only upon certification by the school and the 
training agency that practical training cannot be accomplished in 
a shorter time. There are no regulations regarding change of work ; 
but once a student has been authorised to accept employment in 
order to meet necessary expenses, it is considered improbable that 
he will wish to change his occupation entirely. Should he so wish, 
he must obtain the approval of the competent immigration office. 

In the United Kingdom, the employment of foreign students is 
subject to provisions which vary according as the student enters 
(or is residing in) the country with the object of attending a recog- 
nised educational establishment, or to increase his industrial or 
commercial experience, or to take employment on the same footing 
as other foreign workers. The provisions concerning the access of 
foreign students to ordinary employment are examined below in the 
section relating to general regulations for all foreign workers. Stu- 
dents attending recognised educational establishments are not as a 
rule authorised to take paid employment, though exceptions may 
be made in the case of short jobs at the weekend, provided that 
these are not likely to interfere with their studies. In such cases 
the student must first of all obtain a labour permit from the Ministry 
of Labour, unless he was admitted to the United Kingdom uncondi- 
tionally, that is, unless he is in the same position as British subjects 
with regard to employment. Foreign students may not obtain 
labour permits to engage in public entertainment. If the educational 
course in which a foreign student is engaged requires practical 
experience, he may be permitted to attend a practical training 
course in a workshop on the basis of special provisions and arrange- 
ments. A student seeking employment in order to increase his 
industrial or commercial experience must be nominated personally 
by an employer, who must certify that the proposed employment 
will not include work essential to the firm, in other words, that the 
student is in fact supernumerary to the employer’s staff requirements. 
Here, too, the student must obtain previous authorisation from the 
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Ministry of Labour and National Service, unless he has been admitted 
to the country unconditionally. The authorisation is given for a 
strictly limited period. Students so engaged may only receive a 
nominal sum by way of remuneration. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS 
INCLUDING STUDENTS 


In several countries the employment of foreign workers is subject 
to restriction regarding either the right to engage in a given occu- 
pation or the number of aliens allowed in a given undertaking. 
Sometimes the foreign worker must obtain a labour permit or the 
employer must obtain an authorisation to engage him. These rules 
apply to students also. 


Restrictions on Access to Certain Occupations 


The provisions of a general character restricting the engagement 
of aliens in certain occupations apply also to students. Sometimes 
aliens are excluded from employment in public administrative 
services, although exceptions are permitted for persons with special 
qualifications. In other cases aliens are not allowed to engage in 
occupations regarded as of decisive importance for the cultural 
or artistic development of the country or for its security. More 
often than not, professional careers—particularly in medicine and 
pharmacy—are closed to aliens, although here again the prohibition 
is waived in many cases if the persons concerned are able to secure 
recognition for their degrees or diplomas or to qualify afresh in the 
country of immigration. 

In some provinces of the Argentine Republic, employment in 
public administrative services is restricted to nationals. In Belgium, 
regulations issued at the instance of the Ministry of Education 
protect nationals holding certain professional diplomas, but authorise 
the recognition of foreign diplomas as equivalent in appropriate 
cases ; under this scheme, except where foreign diplomas are recog- 
nised, persons of other than Belgian nationality may not engage 
in the profession of doctor of medicine, pharmacist, engineer or 
architect. In Bolivia and Egypt, no alien may engage in the profes- 
sion of doctor of medicine, pharmacist, engineer or attorney, unless 
he holds a diploma issued by the competent national authority. 
In Cuba, under the Constitution (Article 82) and the Universities 
Act (No. 4 of 1944), the right to engage in professions for which 
official diplomas are required is restricted to persons who have 
been Cuban nationals for not less than five years; the profession 
of teacher is, however, not subject to this rule. In Czechoslovakia, 
the State Security Act imposes restrictions on the employment of 
foreign workers in undertakings of importance for defence reasons. 
In France, the access of aliens to a number of occupations is subject to 
special rules ; the right to engage in the profession of teacher, architect, 
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accountant, doctor of medicine, pharmacist, dental surgeon, optician, 
midwife, masseur and chiropodist, veterinary surgeon or cinema 
technician is subject to the issue of a special permit by the com- 
petent Government department ; the profession of surveyor is closed 
to aliens. In Sweden, the right to engage in a number of professions, 
more particularly, those of doctor of medicine, dentist, veterinary 
surgeon and pharmacist, is subject to special authorisation. In the 
United Kingdom, a foreign doctor or dentist may practise only if 
he has obtained a permit from the Home Office, the Ministry of 
Health, and the competent administrative authority. 

In the United States, the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1939 excludes foreigners in practice from all the public employ- 
ments to which it relates: no appropriation contained in the Act 
may be used to pay any officer of the Government or of a Govern- 
ment-controlled agency employed in continental United States, 
unless such person is a citizen of the United States or has filed a 
declaration of intention to become one. Under the legislation of 
some of the States, foreign workers are excluded from employment 
in the civil service or on public works or—more frequently—from 
the right to engage in certain professions. 


Personnel Quota Schemes 


In a number of countries, particularly in Latin America, the 
employment of foreign students is subject, failing special regulations, 
to the general provisions which restrict the number of foreign 
workers in certain undertakings : this restriction takes the form of 
a minimum percentage for national employees, or a maximum 
percentage for aliens. The rule does not usually apply to under- 
takings employing a very small personnel—less than five persons, for 
instance. Exceptions are also laid down in the case of certain posts 
which require special qualifications and which it is difficult to fill 
with nationals only. 

Thus in the Argentine Republic, under a Decree dated 24 Novem- 
ber 1939, 60 per cent. of the persons employed by public works 
contractors must be nationals (including naturalised persons) : 
and 80 per cent. of the unskilled workers so employed must reside 
in the province or territory where the work is carried out. 

The Bolivian General Labour Act of 24 May 1939 provides 
(section 3) that the number of foreign workers in any undertaking 
or establishment may not exceed 15 per cent. of the total personnel ; 
furthermore, this quota must be composed exclusively of technicians. 

In Chile, under section 150 of the Labour Code promulgated 
on 13 May 1931, at least 85 per cent. of each employer’s personnel 
must be citizens of the country ; this provision does not apply to 
undertakings employing less than three persons. 

In Cuba, under the Act of 3 August 1917 (section 5) and the 
Decree of 18 November 1925 issued thereunder, male foreign workers 
may not be employed in shops selling articles for use by women ; 
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employment on rough work (cleaning, carrying goods, etc.) and 
managerial posts are excepted. Employment of aliens is also pro- 
hibited in establishments where, under the Decree of 1925, at least 
50 per cent. of the personnel must be women (establishments selling 
sports goods, hardware, perfumery, luxury goods, pharmaceutical 
products, flowers, sweets, toys, books, stationery and office supplies ; 
theatres and cinemas ; establishments employing telephone operators, 
typists, clerks, packers of light goods, etc.). These provisions do 
not apply to establishments employing one or two persons. 

The Egyptian Act No. 138 of 1947 provides that at least 75 
per cent. of the personnel of joint stock companies must be nationals, 
and that the total remuneration of these persons must not be less 
than 65 per cent. of the total wage bill of the company. In France, 
several Decrees issued under the Labour Supply Act of 10 August 
1932 require employers to limit the number of aliens in their under- 
takings to the maxima prescribed for the industries in question ; 
these Decrees apply either to the whole of France or to specified 
regions. 

In Paraguay, Legislative Decrees dated 29 June 1942, 27 August 
1942 and 7 January 1943 provide that in industrial and commercial 
undertakings and establishments, 90 per cent. of all employed 
persons and 95 per cent. of salaried personnel must be nationals, 
save in the case of skilled technicians whom it is impossible to 
recruit from among nationals. 

In all undertakings covered by the Venezuelan Labour Act of 
1936, at least 75 per cent. of the personnel (wage earners and salaried 
employees) must be nationals; foremen and salaried employees 
coming into direct contact with the manual workers must all be 
nationals ; exceptions are permitted in the case of immigrants whose 
qualifications are of special value to the country, persons engaged 
direct by the federal authorities, and persons with exceptional 
skill and qualifications. 


Employment Permits 
General Provisions. 


In many countries, particularly in Europe, foreign students 
are covered by general provisions under which the employment of 
aliens at paid work requires previous authorisation by the competent 
authority. 

In Belgium, a Royal Order dated 31 March 1936 provides that 
an employer wishing to engage a foreign worker must obtain previous 
authorisation from the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare ; no 
foreign worker may take employment, manual or non-manual, 
unless he holds a permit issued by the Ministry. 

The employment of foreign students in Bulgaria is subject to the 
provisions of the Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 12 April 1925, as amended by an Act of 30 April 
1941. Section 27 provides that any alien wishing to be employed must 
hold a permit issued by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 
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Students obtaining such permits are required, like other foreign 
workers, to pay a certain sum varying with the occupational group 
(unskilled workers, skilled workers, salaried employees, managerial 
personnel). 

In Czechoslovakia, the employment of foreign students is regu- 
lated by an Ordinance of 18 December 1941, under which an employer 
wishing to engage a foreign worker must previously obtain a permit 
from the Labour Council. 

The French laws and regulations governing foreign labour in 
general apply also to students.’ In order to take paid employment, 
a foreign student must hold a foreign worker’s card issued by the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Security ; this may be valid perma- 
nently or for a specified period or temporarily. An alien applying 
for such a card when entering France is required to produce a contract 
of employment endorsed by the Ministry. 

In Ireland, foreign students are subject to the Aliens Order, 
1946, under which employers wishing to engage foreign workers must 
obtain permits from the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 

Apart from the special provisions mentioned above ?, the ordinary 
regulations on the employment of foreign workers in the United 
Kingdom apply to students entering the country or already resident 
there. The provisions vary according as the student wishes to go to 
the United Kingdom for paid employment or is already residing in 
the country. In the former case, the student, like any other foreign 
worker, should arrange previously with his prospective employer 
so that the latter may apply to the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service for the issue of a permit under section 1, subsection 3 (b), 
of the Aliens Order, 1920. A student already residing in the United 
Kingdom and subsequently desiring to take any kind of employment 
requires a permit from the Ministry. This rule does not apply to 
foreign students admitted unconditionally to the United Kingdom ; 
they are in the same position as British nationals and may engage in 
any employment, subject only to the provisions of the Control of 
Engagements Order. 

Students desiring to take paid employment in Sweden are 
required to obtain permits in the same way as other aliens (Aliens 
Act of 15 June 1945 ; Orders issued thereunder on 15 June 1945 and 
21 November 1947). 

The regulations in force in a number of other countries resemble 
the employment permit systems described above. In Egypt, for 
instance, immigration permits are issued for employment purposes ; 





? Ordinance of 2 November 1945 respecting the ry ae residence of aliens ; 
Decree of the Ministry of the Interior, No. 46,448 of 18 h 1946, to give effect 
to sections 8 and 24 of the above Ordinance ; Decree of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Security, No. 46,340 of 5 June 1946 to implement section 7 of the same 
Ordinance ; Decree of the Ministry of the Interior, No. 46,574 of 30 June 1946, 
to aaa the entry and residence of aliens ; Order of the ay! of Labour and 
Social Security of 9 September 1946, apeees the form of the foreign workers’ 
cards for which provision is made in the cree of 5 June 1946 ; Ordinance of 
24 May 1945 respecting the placing of employees and the supervision of employment. 


*See p. 281. 
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when a foreign worker wishes to enter the country to take up paid 
employment, he must be in possession of a visa from the competent 
authority, which constitutes both a permit to accept the employment 
in question and an authorisation to remain temporarily in the 
country. 

Lastly, in certain countries the provisions concerning labour 
permits and authorisations to employ foreign workers are supple- 
mented by regulations requiring employers to notify the competent 
authorities of any engagement of foreign workers. These apply to 
the engagement of students as to other aliens. 

Thus, under the Czechoslovak regulations, the employer must 
within three days notify the dates at which a foreign worker enters 
and leaves his employment, to the Labour Council, which authorised 
him to employ such worker. 

In the same way, in Egypt employers are required to inform the 
police of any foreign workers engaged. 

In France, the employment of foreign students is subject to the 
provisions of the Ordinance of 24 May 1945 respecting the placing 
of employees and the supervision of employment. Furthermore, 
under an Order of 15 August 1948, employers are required to enter 
the names of all foreign workers in a special register. 

Swedish employers are required to inform the district police of 
the date at which any foreign student enters or leaves their employ- 
ment. This notification is transmitted to the State Aliens Board. 

In the United Kingdom, all decisions taken by the Ministry of 
Labour regarding labour permits and changes of employment must 
be notified to the police. 


Provisions concerning Nationality. 

In most cases the regulations regarding labour permits and 
permission to employ foreign workers apply to all aliens irrespective 
of their nationality. Sometimes, however, nationals of certain 
countries are exempted. 

In Belgium, nationals of countries with which migration agree- 
ments have been concluded may take employment without a permit. 
An Irish employer who wishes to engage nationals of Australia, 
Canada, Great Britain, India, New Zealand, or the Union of South 
Africa does not require a permit from the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. In Sweden, nationals of countries with which migration 
agreements have been concluded are not required to obtain labour 
permits ; the same applies to persons of Danish, Finnish, Icelandic 
or Norwegian nationality and refugees from Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. 


Provisions concerning Type of Employment. 


The regulations regarding labour permits and authorisations 
to employ aliens usually cover all industries and all types of employ- 
ment. Engagement of foreign students is authorised on condition 
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that there is in fact a vacancy and that this cannot be filled by a 
national worker. Nevertheless, provision is sometimes made for 
exceptions in the case of specified employments, usually in occupa- 
tions where there is a shortage of national manpower. In Ireland, 
for instance, the Ministry of Industry and Commerce may grant 
permits freely to aliens wishing to take up employment as govern- 
esses or female domestic servants, and to those who possess technical 
qualifications or special knowledge of value to the country. In 
Sweden, foreign workers are not required to obtain labour permits 
when seeking employment in domestic service, forestry, agriculture, 
horticulture or peat cutting; a permit is, however, required for 
employment as foreman in any of the said occupations. 

A labour permit is usually issued only in respect of the work 
for which it was requested ; and an authorisation to engage foreign 
workers holds good only for the employer who obtains it. Accord- 
ingly, when a foreign worker wishes to change his job or occupation, 
a special permit is required. Change of job does not as a rule involve 
termination of the labour permit, but it is subject to authorisation 
by the competent authorities. Change of occupation, on the other 
hand, requires the issue of a fresh permit. 

In Belgium, a labour permit and an authorisation to employ 
are both required ; in case of change of undertaking, the new em- 
ployer must apply for authorisation in his turn, whereas the labour 
permit holds good for its original duration ; in case of change of 
occupation a new labour permit must be obtained. In Bulgaria 
also, change of job does not involve suspension of the labour permit, 
unless the student changes his occupation. 

In France, the foreign worker’s card mentions the type of employ- 
ment in which he is authorised to engage, and employers are pro- 
hibited from placing workers in occupations or grades other than 
those mentioned ; if an alien desires to change his occupation or 
grade he must therefore obtain a fresh card; this rule applies only 
to workers holding non-permanent cards, whereas the permanent 
card entitles its holder to engage in any occupation. In the United 
Kingdom, the labour permit is issued only in respect of a given 
job with a specified employer ; any change of work in the course of 
the period for which the permit is valid requires authorisation by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service. In Sweden, also, the 
labour permit is issued for a specified job, and if the alien desires 
to take other work he must obtain a fresh permit. In Czechoslovakia, 
a fresh labour permit is required in order to change employer. 

In Egypt, where authorisation to take a given job is issued to 
an alien in the form of an entry visa, change of employer or of 
occupation cancels the validity of the residential permit and a new 
visa must be obtained. 


Period of Validity of Permits. 
Labour permits and authorisations to engage foreign workers 
are issued for a limited period, which is usually laid down in advance 
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for all cases and is very often twelve months. This is the practice 
in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, the United Kingdom, etc. The 
period may be extended. In other countries, such as Ireland and 
Sweden, the period of validity is not uniform but is determined by 
the competent authorities in each case. 

In France, as already stated, there are three types of foreign 
workers’ cards—a temporary card, an ordinary card valid for a 
limited period, and a permanent card. Temporary cards are issued 
to temporary residents, and their validity may not exceed that of 
the residential permit ; they may be renewed. Ordinary cards for 
limited periods are usually valid for three years, and may also be 
renewed ; on this occasion the worker may be required to prove 
that he has in fact been engaged, since the date of issue or last 
renewal of his card, in the occupation or occupations mentioned 
thereon. Permanent cards are issued to “ privileged residents ’’, or 
to ordinary foreign residents who have lived in France for an unin- 
terrupted period of ten years. 
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A Survey of Chinese Emigration 


The history of the Chinese communities that have long been settled 
in foreign countries all over the world affords a striking illustration 
of many of the difficulties that arise when migration takes place on a 
substantial scale. These difficulties have to be faced in any programme 
for the promotion of migration as a means of meeting world manpower 
shortages, such as forms part of the I.L.0. manpower programme 
recently described in the Review.' It has therefore been considered 
pertinent to present the following account of the situation of these com- 
munities and the measures taken in China for the protection of emigrants. 


INTRODUCTION 


China has long been one of the chief emigration countries of the 
world. As early as the beginning of the seventeenth century there 
was already a considerable flow of population towards neighbouring 
States. By 1718 the Government, under the Manchu rule of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty, feared that the continuation of the movement 
would be dangerous both politically and economically, and it there- 
fore not only prohibited further emigration but called on all Chinese 
living abroad to return home.? These restrictive measures, however, 
proved only temporarily effective, and in the following years the 
opportunities offered by the era of expansion which was then opening 
in many Asian countries attracted an increasingly large number of 
Chinese. With the conclusion of the Nanking Treaty of 1842 and the 
resultant opening of the ports in south China, the stream of 
emigrants began to swell rapidly and to spread even to countries 
outside Asia. 

Since its inception, emigration from China has been directed 
mainly to the countries of south-east Asia. Estimates concerning 
its volume vary. According to figures published by the Overseas 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 367-393 : 
“ The I.L.O. Manpower Programme ”. 

* The Government was influenced in this policy by the belief that (1) the loss 
of pepeietion by emigration would not be compensated for by any consequent 
trade advantage, and (2) that emigrants would almost certainly be against the 
Tuling dynasty and, once out of reach of the Manchu officials, would undoubtedly 
plot among themselves and with sympathisers still in China for its overthrow. 
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Affairs Commission of the National Government, there were, in 
April 1948, about 9,457,000 Chinese outside China; their distri- 
bution by continents was as follows: Asia, 9,115,000; America, 
209,000 ; Oceania, 64,000; Europe, 54,000; Africa, 15,000. 

The heavy emigration from China has most commonly been 
attributed to the pressure of population, but perhaps an even more 
important factor was the advantageous geographical situation of 
the two south-eastern coastal provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien ; 
although less densely populated than the north, these two provinces 
were the source of the great majority of the emigrants. The greater 
ease with which the fruitful South Pacific and Asian regions could be 
reached from them has been a centuries-old stimulus both to the 
development of possibilities for exploration and trading abroad 
and to the subsequent fostering of emigration to those regions. 
Moreover, the people of these provinces are of an enterprising and 
independent character, and they evolved a class of merchant- 
adventurers who in their turn tended to encourage large-scale 
emigration. This phase in China coincided with the early and quickly 
expanding stages of the development of south-east Asia and of 
America, both of which were at that time eager to receive Chinese 
immigrants to reinforce their own inadequate supply of labour.! 

Internal political unrest, also, has from time to time provided 
a stimulus to emigration and on at least two occasions led to a 
mass exodus from the country. In the second half of the seventeenth 
century, as a result of the Manchu conquest of China, many thousands 
were driven to seek refuge in the South Sea islands. Some two 
hundred years later the turmoil caused by the Taiping Rebellion 
persuaded additional numbers to take the same course, encouraged 
also by the hope of success abroad at a time when making a living 
was difficult at home. 


CONDITIONS IN THE COUNTRY OF IMMIGRATION 


The qualities of the Chinese people have determined the basic 
characteristics of the emigration movement. Peaceful and indus- 
trious by nature, the Chinese generally possess great perseverance 
in adapting themselves to new circumstances. They show much 
ingenuity in earning a living and in organising their own com- 
munities soon after settlement in a foreign land. It was precisely 
these qualities of endurance and hard work which enabled them 
in the early years to surmount the hardships they encountered. 
On the other hand, their strong clannishness has made it more difficult 
for them to become assimilated with indigenous populations, and 
they have suffered from some discrimination on this account, as 
well as from economic rivalry. 





1 The exclusion of Chinese immigrants did not begin until much later. Malaya, 
for example, permitted completely free immigration of all races until 1929 ; the 
United States permitted free immigration until the adoption of the first exclusion 
law in 1882 (see below, p. 291). 
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Throughout their long years of expatriation Chinese immigrants 
have made many valuable contributions to the various lands which 
received them, as well as to China itself. They were, for example, 
pioneers in the colonisation of the Malay Peninsula from the beginning 
of the British settlement there in 1786, their activities extending 
as far as the discovery and development of mineral resources. Their 
contribution in aiding the Malay people to meet the requirements 
of modern economic development was particularly notable in the 
nineteenth century. The expansion of Malay industry, including 
the working of the tin mines, the clearing of the jungle, the provid- 
ing of labour for plantations and the conducting of port business 
and trade, has been largely dependent on the Chinese population. 

Their activities in the United States of America were no less 
noteworthy. By 1876 there were already some 30,000 Chinese 
workers in San Francisco alone. They were, moreover, in general 
demand throughout the West, and in fact provided a large part of 
the manpower required for the construction of the vital Pacific 
section of the Central Pacific Railway. They worked on the construc- 
tion of branch railways, canals, roads and telegraph lines, supplied 
labour for agriculture, and in many other ways contributed to the 
development of the western United States. 

This may also be said of the Chinese in Canada. Until the 
extension of the Canadian Pacific Railway to the west coast, for 
example, it was almost impossible for European immigrants to pro- 
ceed very far into the Canadian West. Much of the work in mines 
and on farms and public projects, including a large part of the 
actual construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway itself, was there- 
fore performed by the more easily obtainable Chinese labour.! The 
rapid development of the Canadian salmon canning industry after 
1878 was also largely dependent on Chinese immigrant workers. 


Restrictions Imposed on Chinese Immigrants 


The arrival of substantial numbers of immigrants, as a result 
of the signing of treaties with the British, French and United States 
Governments in the latter half of the nineteenth century, led to a 
feeling of opposition on the part of the people of the country to 
Chinese immigration. In the United States, for example, when the 
Chinese immigrants began to work in the gold mines for wages 
which other workers had refused as too low, they were soon resented 
as dangerous competitors. For this and similar reasons, various 
federal and State legislative measures of a protective character 
were then introduced 2, the most notable being the Chinese Exclusion 





1In 1882 some 5,000 to 6,000 Chinese workers were shipped direct from Hong 
Kong to Victoria under engagement to the contractors of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Cf. Persia Crawford CAMPBELL: Chinese Coolie Emigration to Coun- 
tries within the British Empire (London, P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1923), p. 37. 

? Although some State laws were declared unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, a number of Acts had been passed in California since 1855, either providing 
for the imposition of a tax on every Chinese immigrant or prohibiting Chinese 
nationals from entering the State. 
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Act of 1882 ! ; and it is only in very recent years that these restrictive 
measures are being relaxed. 

Similar conditions were found in Canada, Australia and other 
countries. The Chinese Immigration Act of 1923 excluded from 
entry into Canada all persons of Chinese origin or descent. Early 
in 1901, the Australian Government began to use the “ dictation 
test ” for immigrants, which inevitably reduced Asian immigration 
toa minimum. Restrictive measures were also taken in New Zealand 
in 1881. 

While the restrictions in some western countries and in Oceania 
seem mainly racial in origin, the policies pursued by Governments 
in the south-east Asian countries or territories were inspired more 
by economic motives. Since many industries and trades in this 
region are to a large extent dominated by the Chinese, the Govern- 
ments in question have adopted what they deemed to be necessary 
protective measures. The entry of Chinese has been strictly limited 
and economic restrictions of various kinds have been imposed on 
their activities. In many areas Chinese residents are prohibited 
from owning land and their trade activities have gradually been 
reduced to a minimum. 


Present Situation 


In general, the Chinese have achieved a fairly high measure of 
economic success in the countries where they have settled. In 
British Malaya, for instance, they are the wealthiest group in the 
community and the leaders in trade and industry. In the Philippines 
they control 90 per cent. of the retail trade and an even larger part 
of the wholesale business. Their living conditions in other countries 
are on the whole similarly prosperous. 

The purely Chinese communities which exist in almost every 
foreign city with a sizable Chinese population, while tending to 
emphasise national characteristics and thus to some extent to delay 
or prevent the assimilation of the immigrants into the local popula- 
tion, have, on the other hand, held themselves responsible for the 
welfare of their people, and have established Chinese newspapers, 
schools, hospitals, churches and other community services. Further 
assistance is given by mutual protection and benefit associations, 
such as the Chinese community associations and the Chinese chambers 
of commerce, which also frequently assume responsibility for the 
raising of funds to be sent to China for relief, charity and other 
patriotic purposes, and have on numerous occasions been instru- 
mental in the settlement of grievances and disputes between Chinese 
immigrants and the local authorities. The figures given below, 





* This measure was enacted in pursuance of the Treaty of 1881, which gave 
the United States the right to regulate, limit or suspend the immigration of Chinese 
labourers, though not to prohibit it absolutely. 
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compiled by the Chinese Overseas Affairs Commission, show the 
distribution of such organisations at the end of 1946. 
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Type o Asia America Oceania Africa Europe 

organisation 

| Professional . . . . 824 67 10 8 4 
Social ..... , 1,788 243 60 22 11 

| Patriotic ..... 727 156 27 25 3 

Total. ... 3,339 | 466 97 55 18 

| 











With regard to education, the Chinese Government has con- 
tinued to encourage the development of Chinese-language schools 
in foreign countries by granting subsidies and other incentives. 
At the end of June 1947, a total of 3,438 schools had been established 
in various countries ; of these, 3,243 were in Asia, including 1,106 
in British Malaya, 503 in Indonesia, and about 350 each in Burma 
and Indo-China. Only some 200 of these schools are secondary 
or vocational ; the vast majority are elementary schools.* 

Despite the grave situation that has arisen with regard to the 
imposition of restrictions on overseas Chinese education by some 
foreign Governments, which consider that the continuance of such 
education would strengthen the Chinese heritage in a foreign com- 
munity, the Chinese Government has in recent years taken several 
measures, such as the grant of scholarships, awards, etc., to encourage 
overseas students to return to China for advanced education, and 
has secured the co-operation of secondary schools and universities 
in the operation of this scheme.? 

For various reasons, Chinese emigrants usually leave their 
families, or part of their families, in China, and the remittances 
they send home for the support of their dependants and for other 
purposes amount to a considerable sum, constituting an important 
part of the foreign exchange resources of the country and one of 
their most valuable contributions to its economy.*® 

Their contributions during the last century for patriotic purposes 
should also be mentioned. The National Revolution led by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen in the latter part of the nineteenth century was from the 





1CHINESE GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OFFricE: The Education of Overseas 
Chinese (in Chinese ; Nanking, July 1947). 

* Before the war, the National Chi-Nan University in Shanghai was established 
mainly for overseas Chinese students returning for advan education. They 
can also find accommodation in other higher educational institutions and secondary 
schools. Students are also recruited directly by Chinese universities and colleges 
from South Sea territories which have a number of Chinese high school graduates 
who would like to obtain advanced education in China. 

* Overseas remittances to China in recent years, according to the Overseas 
Affairs Commission, reached a maximum of $1,328,610,000 in 1940, after which 
they declined owing to unfavourable rates of exchange. 
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beginning enthusiastically backed by the Chinese living abroad, 
to whose unceasing financial support its success was largely attri- 
buted. Nor were they less loyal during the recent war against 
Japan. By the end of 1944 they had contributed a total of U.S. 
$738,341,331 ; in addition, they purchased Chinese war bonds and 
helped to secure aircraft, trucks, medical supplies and other materials 
for the support of the war effort. 

It should also be noted that the Government has offered many 
inducements to Chinese capital abroad to make industrial invest- 
ments in China with a view to promoting national reconstruction. 
It promulgated regulations in 1929 for the encouragement of such 
investment by granting priorities and preferences in certain indus- 
tries, and the Overseas Affairs Commission set up a committee for 
assisting overseas Chinese to invest their capital in China. 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES FOR THE PROTECTION OF EMIGRANTS 


Up to the latter part of the nineteenth century the attitude 
of the Chinese Government towards emigration was uniformly 
negative ; emigrants left the country without Government authority, 
and were consequently entirely dependent in times of difficulty 
upon the help of relatives and friends, or of other Chinese. This 
lack of support also left them without defence against the operations 
of the unlicensed labour recruiters, who in the early days controlled 
the organisation of emigration and whose behaviour was often 
reminiscent of that of slave traders. In the course of the past few 
decades, however, the Government has adopted measures which 
indicate a gradual change from a restrictive to a protective emigration 
policy, and which reflect both the changed international conditions 
and the demands of the Chinese economy as a whole. 

The efforts of the Government to protect Chinese emigrants in 
the country of immigration date back to an imperial edict of 1899. 
Since then, China has entered into protective agreements with 
various Governments under which its nationals have been assured 
of reasonable treatment. In 1904, for example, when labour was 
urgently required for the development of the gold mines in the 
Transvaal, the Government of that territory successfully persuaded 
the British Government to sign a Convention with China “ respecting 
the employment of Chinese labour in British colonies and protec- 
torates ’. A special feature of the Convention was the stipulation of 
certain conditions of work. 

Again, when the manpower shortage of the first world war led 
the British and French Governments to recruit labourers in China, 
negotiations between the three Governments resulted in the pro- 





1 The value attached to the support «tee by the overseas Chinese to the Revo- 
lution was reflected in Dr. Sun’ 8 grate’ : “ The overseas Chinese are the 
mother of the Revolution.” 
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mulgation by the Chinese Emigration Bureau of regulations which 
fixed the terms of recruitment and employment of Chinese labourers. 
These regulations ! provided in particular that the emigration must 
either be sponsored and financed by the Government or the labour 
must be directly recruited by agents or contractors ; foreign Govern- 
ments which established recruiting agencies in China had to obtain 
a licence from the Chinese Emigration Bureau, and severe fines 
were imposed in cases of contravention. Furthermore, contractors 
had to secure from the Emigration Bureau (a) a permit to conduct 
operations, and (b) approval of the contracts offered to the emigrants 
by the employer seeking their services.” 

This policy of protection remained unchanged after the end of the 
first world war, even in the disturbed and chaotic conditions that 
have prevailed, especially in the present post-war period. For 
example, the new Constitution that came into force on 25 December 
1947 stipulated in Article 151 that “ with respect to Chinese nationals 
residing abroad, the State shall foster and ensure the development 
of their economic enterprises ”. In view of the need for the more 
careful selection of emigrants, the Overseas Affairs Commission 
promulgated regulations on 7 October 1946 (revised on 17 March 
1948) “ governing Chinese nationals going abroad and returning to 
China ”, which restrict the right of emigration to persons who are 
capable of supporting themselves, have justifiable reasons for 
emigrating and can fulfil the requirements of the law, or who are 
returned overseas Chinese wishing to go abroad again. The following 
categories of persons are, however, prohibited from leaving the 
country : 


(1) persons convicted in a court of law and deprived of civil rights ; 
(2) persons subject to conscription for military service ; 

(3) persons suffering from contagious diseases ; 

(4) persons addicted to drugs ; 

(5) persons conducting an unlawful or immoral business ; 

(6) children travelling unaccompanied by relatives or guardians. 


In further affirmation of its policy of selection, and following 
the repeal of the American Exclusion Act and the introduction in 
1943 of an annual quota of 105 immigrants to the United States °, 
the Government promulgated on 3 July 1947 regulations for the 
examination of emigrants, under which an applicant for emigration 
to the United States must fulfil the following conditions : 


(1) he must be of good conduct ; 
(2) he must be in good health and free from bad habits ; 





1The Labour Emigration Act and the Labour Recruiting Agency Regulations, 
both of 21 April 1918, and the Principal Contents of Agreements on Employment 
of Chinese Labourers, of 8 May 1918. 

* Cf. Ta CHEN : Chinese Migrations, with Special Reference to Labour Conditions 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1923), p. 20. 

* See below, p. 298. 
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(3) he must have at least secondary school education and have some 
knowledge of the English language ; 

(4) he must be able to produce a guarantee as to his favourable economic 
position ; and 

(5) he must be capable of earning a living by his skill. 


In order to supervise the overseas Chinese population, regulations 
were issued on 21 June 1944 respecting the registration of overseas 
Chinese, requiring Chinese nationals in foreign countries to register 
with the Chinese consulates ; newcomers must be registered within 
one month of their arrival, and foreign-born children within one 
month of birth. 

It should be noted that, regardless of any legal rights or privileges 
which Chinese emigrants may have acquired in foreign lands, they 
are still recognised under Chinese law as Chinese citizens.1 The link 
between the Chinese emigrants and their own country is maintained, 
and the Government is therefore still able to exert influence on the 
overseas Chinese, who in turn are allowed to elect representatives 
to such high political bodies as the former People’s Political Council, 
the National Assembly *, the Legislative Yuan and other national 


gatherings. 


Recruited Labour 


The principal measures governing emigrant labour at the begin- 
ning of 1949 were the Emigrant Labour Act of 21 October 1945 
and two sets of regulations promulgated by the Overseas Affairs 
Commission on 6 November 1936, dealing respectively with recruit- 
ing agencies and with the contents of recruited workers’ employ- 
ment contracts. 

According to the Act of 1945, only those workers may emigrate 
who are selected to be sent abroad by the Government or are recruited 
by licensed agents and who are willing to work outside the country ; 
they must be between twenty and forty-five years of age, healthy 
and free from infectious disease. Passports for such emigrants are 
granted only after registration with the Overseas Affairs Commission 
has been completed. 

The regulations governing labour recruiting agencies require 
such agencies to apply for a permit to conduct operations. They 
must provide information concerning the locality in which recruit- 
ing will take place, the countries and specific localities for which 
labour is to be recruited, the number and kind of workers desired, 





? The status of dual nationality enjoyed by Chinese emigrants has led to certain 
pays eer ome In Burma and Indonesia, for instance, Chinese have been required 
to choose between the citizenship of their adopted country and of China. 

2 The Governments of Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Australia, etc., objected to the Chinese residents —. the election of delegates 
to the last session of the National Assembly (Nanking, h-April 1948) in their 
respective countries. As a result, 43 seats out of a total of 65 allocated to overseas 
Chinese remained vacant. 
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the total amount of capital for the undertaking, a copy of the contract 
signed between the employer and the recruiting agent, etc. The 
agent must secure a guarantee bond, the amount of which is deter- 
mined by the number of workers it is intended to recruit, and the 
period of recruiting may not exceed one year. The regulations further 
stipulate that the date on which the workers are to leave must be 
made public in advance. The agent is also required to provide 
adequate compensation for any accident to the workers, whatever 
the cause. A heavy penalty is imposed for violations of the regul- 
ations or any other illegal action. 

As regards the contract of employment, the regulations on this 
subject lay down the principle that no worker may go abroad before 
an employment contract is duly signed, which must contain pro- 
visions on the duration of the employment, wages, hours, annual 
holidays, sick leave, travelling expenses for journeys to and from 
the place of work, feeding, insurance, death and injury compensations, 
etc. Poll tax and similar taxes must be paid by the employer. The 
employer must instruct the agent to supply family allowances for 
the workers at the time of their departure, and in this connection 
an official either from the branch office of the Overseas Affairs 
Commission or from the local authorities will be present to super- 
vise the payment of the allowances. Special provision is also made 
for the careful medical examination of each worker in the presence 
of representatives of the competent authorities and of the employers. 
Workers who are discharged by reason of the stoppage of operations 
must be compensated and repatriated at the employer’s expense, 
and the contract must also provide in this case for the payment 
of a suitable sum to the family of each worker ; this sum may not be 
deducted from his wages. In general, the regulations require that 
employers shall guarantee to Chinese workers equal treatment 
with local workers, and that any privileges provided by inter- 
national agreements shall also be extended to Chinese. 


PRESENT ATTITUDE OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
TOWARDS CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


In many countries where the general tendency was to restrict 
Chinese immigration, there has been a change since the end of the 
second world war. On the other hand, some Governments in south- 
east Asia have imposed even further restrictions on Chinese acti- 
vities ; the post-war re-entry of the Chinese formerly resident in 
these areas presents a serious problem, which has yet to be solved. 
The present situation with regard to Chinese immigration in various 
countries, according to the information available, may be sum- 
marised as follows. 





? Unless otherwise specified, this information is taken from various numbers 
of the China Handbook, compiled by the Chinese Ministry of Information. 
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In the United States, the Chinese Exclusion Act was repealed 
and a quota of 105 annual entrants introduced by an Act of 
18 December 1943. Chinese immigrants who were admitted legally 
into the United States before 1 July 1924 and who have maintained 
permanent residence there, as well as those entering under the 
new quota, may apply for citizenship or naturalisation. In Canada, 
an Act to amend the Immigration Act and to repeal the Chinese 
Immigration Act was promulgated on 14 May 1947. It removed 
restrictions specially imposed on the Chinese by bringing them 
under the same regulations as those applying to other Asians, and 
by permitting any Canadian citizen of Chinese origin to bring his 
wife and children under eighteen years of age into the country.! 

Several countries in the Latin American area, including Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Mexico and Nicaragua, have, either by reciprocal treaties with China 
or by Government decree, abolished restrictions on Chinese immi- 
gration. Chinese nationals are henceforth free to enter or leave these 
countries under the same conditions as the nationals of any third 
country, and are accorded equal rights, as enjoyed by other nationals, 
to travel, reside and carry on commerce throughout the whole extent 
of their territories. Other Latin American countries, such as Gua- 
temala and Honduras, however, still maintain laws limiting Chinese 
immigration to a quota based on the census figure of those already 
residing in their territories.? 

Although there is comparatively little migration of Chinese 
nationals to European countries, existing treaties between China 
and these countries provide in most cases for reciprocity in the 
treatment of each other’s nationals. Chinese immigrants in these 
countries are accorded the same rights and privileges concerning 
entry and departure, and engagement in professional and commercial 
enterprises, as immigrants from other countries. 

The situation for the Chinese immigrant has also improved in 
Australia and New Zealand. In May 1947 the Australian national 
legislature passed an Act to relax restrictions formerly imposed on 
Chinese nationals, particularly with regard to admission. For 
example, an established Chinese businessman, who previously 
could not employ an assistant engaged from China unless his annual 
transactions amounted to £5,000, may now do so when the amount 
reaches £2,500. The New Zealand Parliament, on 13 December 1944, 
abolished the clauses in the immigration law which had restricted 
Chinese immigration, such as those imposing an entry tax and 
limiting the number of Chinese passengers to one for every 200 tons 
of ship’s burden. 

A special problem has emerged in a group of south-east Asian 
countries since the end of the second world war, namely, with 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 77. 

3 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 3, March 1945, p. 374. 

* CHINESE GOVERNMENT INFORMATION OFFICE: Emigration Negotiation (in 
Chinese ; Nanking, October 1947), p. 6. 
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regard to the readmission of displaced Chinese to those areas.’ 
Shortly after the end of the war there were approximately 200,000 
displaced overseas Chinese waiting to be repatriated. About one 
half of them were from Hong Kong and were soon able to return, 
and most of the rest gradually succeeded in getting back to their 
previous overseas homes ; but at the end of 1947 there were still 
some 20,000 displaced overseas Chinese stranded at coastal ports. 
The failure to complete the process of repatriation earlier was due 
mainly to difficulties in the negotiation of re-entry agreements with 
the countries concerned ; many complications arose in the late” 
stages and in the actual operation of the repatriation schemes. A 
brief survey of the situation is given below. 


British Non-Metropolitan Territories, including Singapore, the 
Malayan Union, Sarawak and British North Borneo. The various 
authoriti2s in these areas have expressed their exceptional agree- 
ment to «he return of Chinese residents, chiefly because of the labour 
shortage. Re-entry permits are granted to those who hold such 
certificates as passports, residence cards, birth certificates, etc., 
issued after 1947 by the local authorities.? 


Burma. The first opposition to their return encountered by 
the overseas Chinese was in Burma. The Government of Burma 
stipulated at first that repatriates must either be able to support 
themselves or be guaranteed support upon arrival. However, 
although the first shipload of repatriates was dispersed in a satis- 
factory manner, the second shipload was only able to proceed after 
the applicants had been selected by a Burmese delegation in China 
on the basis of their potential contribution to Burmese reconstruc- 
tion. 


Thailand. This country also hesitated for some time before 
accepting Chinese for repatriation. A very large number of Chinese 
emigrated to Thailand in 1946 and 1947, as many as 4,000 to 5,000 
persons a month coming from Swatow alone in the last part of 1946. 
On 1 May 1947, the Thai Government established a quota of 10,000 
Chinese immigrants a year, but a drastic reduction from 10,000 to 
200 has been reported. Negotiations are in progress between the 
two countries.* 


Philippines. In view of the attitude of the Government of the 
Philippines towards its former Chinese residents, almost none have 
been repatriated by the authorities, but a great deal of illegal immi- 
gration is reported to have taken place during the past few years 
and has caused some friction in Chinese-Filipino relations. In 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, April 1948, pp. 378-381. 

* The number of repatriates to the Malayan Union and eg FX had reached 
about 14,000 at the end of January 1948 (Shun Pao, Shanghai, 13 February 1948). 
The repatriation of the remainder was proceeding and at that date another 3,000 
had been authorised to re-enter. 

* CHINESE News Servicr. (New York), News Release, 22 December 1948. 
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principle, return is restricted to persons who hold re-entry permits 
and who left for China after 1941; all others must come under 
the regular annual quota of 500.1 


Indo-China. General repatriation was permitted only to the 
Saigon-Cholen area. There were, however, no special requirements 
for return other than the submission of lists of repatriates, with 
their names and addresses, for approval. Several thousand refugees 
and emigrants had been transported in the latter part of 1946 
without any apparent difficulties. 


Indonesia. In this area no repatriation was at first permitted. 
An initial shipload of 500 was, however, agreed to at the end of 
May 1947. The Netherlands authorities originally proposed a quota 
of 1,450, restricted to those who already held immigration papers 
and had left Indonesia after the outbreak of the war with Japan. 
The registration of repatriates has been under way in China since 
the last Indonesian-Netherlands truce. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear that in spite of their long years of hard work, Chinese 
immigrants are still facing some opposition and obstacles in certain 
regions. In Asian countries, growing nationalism has imposed 
restrictions on emigrants, while in the Western hemisphere, although 
some restrictions are gradually disappearing, difficulties still remain 
and, compared with other aliens, Chinese are at a disadvantage. 
But there are reasons to believe that the obstacles and conflicts 
which stand in the way today can be removed in the future through 
a spirit of mutual understanding. 

In the first place, in view of the present unequal distribution 
of world manpower, there are obvious reasons for stimulating the 
movement of Chinese, whose country is at present overpopulated, 
to countries in need of labour. Emigration, especially of a temporary 
nature, need not involve the question of naturalisation and can be 
successfully carried out through bilateral agreements between the 
countries concerned. It is, therefore, not inconceivable that the 
Chinese, who in the past have made important contributions to the 
economic progress of other countries, may again become a valuable 
source of manpower to them. 

Secondly, the present bottleneck in the repatriation of displaced 
Chinese to Asian countries can be overcome without special difficulty. 
Burma has already absorbed a large number of repatriates since the 
close of the war, and now that Thailand has established a quota 





1 It is stated that the Philippines refused re-entry to 8,000 Chinese who had 
left the Islands before 1941 ; the Government of the Philippines maintained that 
they were not displaced persons and that their re-entry would be harmful to the 
economy of the country (Shun Pao, 5 February 1948). 
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system for Chinese entrants, it does not appear too difficult to make 
arrangements for the repatriation of the remainder. A final com- 
promise acceptable both to China and to the neighbouring countries 
should not be impossible to reach, and would ease the tension in 
regard to emigration which now exists between them. 

Lastly, there is hope that the handicaps to the assimilation of 
Chinese today will be greatly reduced in the case of the next gener- 
ation. Chinese residents in foreign countries, especially young people, 
are becoming increasingly conscious of the desirability of particip- 
ating in local political and social activities. The inclination to 
adhere to the family group is no longer so marked, and the slow 
absorption through intermarriage and other means into the native 
population is continually progressing. Even though very gradual, 
such trends should eventually lead to a considerable improvement 
in Chinese relations with the people of their adopted countries. 





Ten Years of Operation of the United 
States Fair Labor Standards Act 


Soon after the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 came into 
operation in the United States, the Review was able to present an 
authoritative survey of the subject by the then Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States Department of Labor. 
The working of the machinery created by the Act for fixing minimum 
wage rates was reviewed in some detail in a subsequent article.2 The 
following pages contain a summary of the main features of an evaluation 
of ten years of operation of the Act which the present Administrator 
has incorporated with his report to the Congress for the fiscal year 
ending 30 June 1948 and of the principal recommendations he makes 
for amending the Act.® 


OBJECTIVES 


The Fair Labor Standards Act which came into force in the 
United States on 24 October 1938 represented the second nation- 
wide attempt to establish minimum wages and maximum hours 
for workers in industries engaged in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce ; the first was the 
National Industrial Recovery Act passed in 19334, which was 
invalidated by the United States Supreme Court in 1935. 

The Act fixed a statutory minimum wage rate of 25 cents an 
hour during the first year after it came into effect, with overtime 
paid at one-and-a-half times the regular wage rate (not the minimum 
rate) for all hours worked beyond forty-four in the week. For the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XL, No. 5, November 1939, pp. 616-640 : 
“The Administration of the Fair Labor Standards Act in the United States ”, 
by Elmer F. ANDREWS. 

2 Idem, Vol. LI, No. 1, January 1945, pp. 17-48 : “ Minimum Wage Fixing 
under the United States Fair Labor Stan Act : The Working of the Industry 
Committees”, by Harry Weiss. 

8 UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Annual of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, Fiscal Year 1948 (Washington, 1948), Part I, 
pp. 1-39 : “ The Fair Labor Standards Act—1938 to 1948 ” ; and Part III, pp. 56- 
155 : “ Recommendations by the Administrator ”. 

* The general purpose of this Act was the establishment of codes of fair com- 
petition, to raise labour standards and to eliminate unfair trade practices. Cf. 

nternational Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, December 1933, pp. 759-773 : 
“The Economic Experiment in the United States ”. 
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next six years the statutory minimum wage was to be 30 cents 
an hour, with the overtime pay provision becoming effective after 
the forty-second hour of work during the second year and after the 
fortieth hour thereafter. At the end of seven years, that is by 
24 October 1945, the statutory minimum was to be raised to 40 cents 
an hour. In addition, however, the Act contained provision for the 
fixing of this minimum at an earlier date, industry by industry, 
through wage orders issued by the Administrator if the committees 
set up for the different industries found that such action would be 
possible without substantially curtailing employment. 

The immediate effect of the Act was to place a floor under the 
wages of nearly 15 million workers. Through the establishment 
and operation of the industry committees, the 40-cent minimum 
was first reached for an industry (the hosiery industry) in conti- 
nental United States in September 1939, and for all continental 
industries and those in Alaska and Hawaii by July 1944. In 1948, 
with total employment of wage and salaried workers, excluding 
Government employees, standing at roughly 42 million, it is estimated 
that the minimum wage provisions of the Act applied to approxi- 
mately 22.6 million workers in 638,000 establishments. Because 
of the various exemptions in the Act, the overtime provisions apply 
to only about 20 million persons. 

In addition to establishing basic wage and hour standards, the 
Act also prohibits the delivery or shipment in interstate commerce 
of goods on which “ oppressive child labour ” has been employed. 


Oppressive child labour is defined as the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age in any occupation, but the minimum age 
is set at eighteen years for employment in occupations declared 
hazardous or unhealthy by the Secretary of Labor. On the other 
hand, an exception may be allowed for the employment of children 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years on certain limited 
kinds of work outside school hours. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


Administration of the Act was entrusted to a newly created Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of Labor. Fifteen regional 
offices were opened, each of which covered an area ranging from 
two to eight States and was headed by a regional director. The 
number of regions was subsequently reduced for financial reasons, 
and at the end of the fiscal year 1948 stood at nine. Within the 
regions, field offices were created, now numbering 39 ; and inspectors, 
whenever possible selected from the area they are to serve, operate 
out of both types of offices. In addition there are 81 itinerant stations 
throughout the country in cities located in or near large industrial 
areas. Their object is to provide for inspection in all States and to 
keep operating and developing costs to a minimum. 

In October 1942 the operations of the Wage and Hour Division 
were consolidated under one Administrator with those of the Public 
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Contracts Division, also an agency in the Department of Labor, 
which was created by the Secretary of Labor in 1936 to administer 
the Public Contracts Act. This Act, also known as the Walsh- 
Healey Act, established labour standards for undertakings which 
manufacture or supply contracts let by the Government for equip- 
ment or supplies in amounts over $10,000. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEE PROCEDURE 


The industry committee procedure was designed to introduce 
administrative flexibility in the statutory determination of mini- 
mum wage rates. Each committee was composed of representatives 
of employers, workers and the public in equal numbers and was 
required by the Act to recommend to the Administrator “the 
highest minimum wage rates [between 25 and 40 cents an hour] 
for the industry which it determines, having due regard for economic 
and competitive conditions, would not substantially curtail employ- 
ment in the industry”. The Administrator provided the commit- 
tees with pertinent information, and they had authority to obtain 
any additional information deemed necessary for making their 
recommendations. Upon receipt of the recommendations, the 
Administrator held public hearings, at which interested parties were 
given an opportunity to express their opinion on the proposed mini- 
mum rates. He could then either approve or reject the recom- 
mendations, but had no authority to revise them. 

The Administrator summarises the work of the Committee in 


the following terms : 


During the period 1939 to 1943, 71 industry committees met and recom- 
mended rates ranging from 32% cents to 40 cents an hour. By October 1943, 
recommendations of 40 cents had been made by committees for all indus- 
tries. On the basis of these recommendations, the Administrator sub- 
sequently issued wage orders which resulted in the achievement of a 
universal 40-cent minimum for all employees subject to the minimum 
wage provisions of the Act by 17 July 1944. 

These orders establishing a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour were 
responsible for direct pay increases for approximately 1,600,000 workers. 
Since a large number of these workers also had been affected by previous 
wage orders establishing minimum wages of less than 40 cents an hour, 
the total number of direct wage increases is estimated at nearly 2,700,000. 

The rates recommended by the industry committees, all of which repre- 
sented increases over previous standards, were the result of general agree- 
ment among the committee members.! Of the 114 wage rates recommended 
by the 71 industry committees, more than half were unanimously voted. 
At least a majority of the employers supported 86 per cent. of the recom- 
mendations, while a majority of the labour members were recorded in 
opposition to only four recommendations. 





1It may be noted that a hourly earnings of all production workers in 


manufacturing industries in the ited States rose from 62.7 cents in 1938 to 96.1 
cents in 1943, an increase of almost 54 per cent. Cf. Statistical Abstract of the United 
States (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 210. 
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SPECIAL WAGE CATEGORIES 


To avoid curtailing opportunities for employment, the Act 
provided for certain exceptions from its minimum wage require- 
ments, namely for learners, apprentices, handicapped persons, and 
messengers employed exclusively in delivering letters and messages. 
The payment of subminimum rates in these cases is governed by 
regulations or orders established by the Administrator. 

The provisions relating to learners restrict the subminimum rate 
for their employment to those skilled or semi-skilled occupations 
in which a learning period is necessary, and limit the number of 
learners in question to the employer’s actual requirements for new 
workers to replace workers lost through labour turnover or for the 
expansion of production. Special regulations have also been issued 
concerning the employment of learners in certain industries where 
there is a special need for the exception: apparel, clothes, textiles, 
hosiery, millinery, independent telephone, and cigars. To be allowed 
to pay a subminimum wage the employer must apply for a certi- 
ficate, which is valid for not more than one year. By 30 June 1948, 
20,643 applications had been received and 17,269 certificates issued. 

The employment of apprentices at subminimum rates is governed 
by regulations incorporating the standards laid down by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship. This Committee defines an appren- 
ticeable occupation as a skilled trade requiring at least 4,000 hours 
of employment training and 144 hours per year of supplementary 
school instruction, and sets as a standard the payment of a wage 
rate that averages over the apprenticeship period about 50 per cent. 
of a journeyman’s rate in the locality in which the apprentice is to 
be trained. During the ten years of operation of the Act, the 
Administrator authorised the employment of approximately 3,500 
apprentices. 

In order to assist disabled persons and to prevent the curtail- 
ment of their employment opportunities the Administrator has issued 
special regulations governing the statutory wage rates for their 
employment and training in charitable, non-profit (“sheltered ”) 
workshops. Four conditions must be satisfied by the workshops 
applying for a certificate to employ handichpped persons at sub- 
minimum rates : 

(1) the handicapped worker in the workshop must be paid the same 
rates as are paid non-handicapped workers in that locality for comparable 
quality and quantity of work ; 

(2) accurate records of hours worked must be kept by the workshop ; 

(3) the overtime provisions of the Act must be met; and 

(4) the workshop, in accepting contract work from commercial firms, 
must make sure that the commercial firm, through its use of workshop 
labour, is not thereby receiving an unfair competitive advantage. 





1 Since there are hardly any messengers in interstate commerce who are engaged 
exclusively in such work, this exception has in practice proved unimportant. 
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During the ten-year period, temporary or annual certificates 
were issued to 436 workshops. The certificate covers all the handi- 
capped workers in the workshop who are unable to earn the statu- 
tory minimum rate under the Act. It is estimated that approxim- 
ately 15,000 handicapped workers are employed in sheltered work- 
shops at any given time. The number who received workshop 
experience under certificates issued during the ten years is about 
40,000. 

The Administrator has been particularly concerned with the 
question of the supervision of conditions in industrial home work. 
Early inspections disclosed widespread and frequent violations of 
the wage and hour, as well as the child labour, provisions of the 
Act in such work. These conditions, besides constituting a threat 
to the maintenance of the standards established for factory workers, 
presented serious administrative difficulties in regard to supervision, 
and led to the adoption of special restrictions on home work. Under 
the regulations issued by the Administrator, the only persons who 
may perform home work in the seven industries in which it is marked- 
ly prevalent—jewellery manufacturing, gloves and mittens, knitted 
outerwear, button and buckle manufacturing, women’s apparel, 
handkerchief manufacturing and embroideries—are those who are 
unable to adjust themselves to factory work because of age or 
physical or mental disability, or who must remain at home to care 
for an invalid in the home. In addition, a home worker must have 
been employed in the industry prior to a specified date, although 
this requirement may be waived in cases of unusual hardship. 
Employers in these industries must obtain a certificate if they wish 
to employ home workers. The certificates are valid for not more than 
one year, and are renewable only if it is shown that the worker 
is still unable to adjust himself to factory work. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


Violators of the Act are classified by the Administrator in three 
general groups : “ those who wilfully violate ; those who are in viol- 
ation because of ignorance of the law ; and those who inadvertently 
misapply the provisions of the law, thus committing technical 
violations ”. He finds that the best method of bringing the wilful 
violators, who are the most serious offenders, into propér com- 
pliance is through direct inspection and the use of criminal pro- 
secution or civil injunctions. Employers in violation because of 
ignorance of the law can be reached to a certain extent through 
information programmes, but some inspection is also needed. Since 
it has been found that violations are often peculiar to an industry 
or area, inspections of neighbouring or similar types of establish- 
ments have tended to improve compliance generally. The third 
group of violators can as a rule be reached only through inspection 
of their payrolls and their employment practices, in order to reveal 
non-compliance and to point out the corrective measures required. 
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In view of the limited inspection staff available, the Administrator 
plans his inspection programme each year with a fivefold objective : 


(1) a concentration of inspections in industries with high violation 
ratios ; 

(2) the broadening of inspection activity in industry groups which have 
been less fully inspected ; 

(3) inspections in the priority groups, such as complaint inspections 
and reinspections of establishments which experience indicates will be apt 
to be repeat violators ; 


(4) the inspection of a substantial number of newly established firms ; 
and 

(5) the completion of a representative number of inspections in each 
industry, to provide sufficient operating statistics to permit the evaluation 
of current operations, as well as for planning purposes. 


It is estimated that some 1,100,000 different establishments 
have been subject to the provisions of the Act at one time or another, 
and that nearly half of them have gone out of business since 1938, 
leaving some 638,000 establishments with workers now covered by 
the Act. Only 300,000 of the 1,100,000 establishments covered 
have been inspected since 1938 ; 230,000 of these have been inspected 
once, and 65,000 two or more times. In all, slightly over 400,000 
inspections have been made during the ten years that the Act has 
been in force. 

The proportion of the 375,244 inspected establishments employing 
workers covered by the Act that were found to have violated the 
minimum wage provisions declined markedly during the ten years 
—from 42 per cent. in 1939 to 6 per cent. in 1948. The record of 
overtime violations, on the other hand, shows no substantial change: 
the proportion ranged from 43 per cent. in 1943 to 62 per cent. in 
1940. Details are given in table I. 

In addition, the inspections showed that during the ten years 
nearly 60,000 young persons in about 16,000 establishments were 
employed contrary to the child labour provisions of the Act. Such 
violations were most conspicuous in the food products industry, 
lumbering, printing and the manufacturing of finished fabric 
products. 

Enforcement of the Act by litigation has been used by the Admin- 
istrator only with respect to employers who deliberately refused 
to comply with its provisions. In the ten-year period, 5,431 civil 
injunctions were obtained, while criminal prosecutions resulted 
in 889 convictions and in the payment of over a million dollars 
in fines. The Administrator is not directly empowered to collect 
arrears of wages for workers who have been underpaid, but up to 





1 Including about 40,000 inspections by the Public Contracts Division during 
the years 1942-1948. 
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TABLE I. VIOLATIONS OF THE MINIMUM WAGE AND OVERTIME 
PROVISIONS OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AND PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS ACTS DISCLOSED BY INSPECTIONS, FISCAL YEARS 
1939-1948 


Establishments Establishments 
in violation in violation 
of minimum wage of overtime 
provisions provisions 





Number 
. of covered 
Fiscal year Se 5 ne Pesesaeagye Percentage | 

0 of | 


inspected 





inspected inspected | 
covered covered | 

establish- establish- 
ments ments 





314 132 3 42 48 
3,345 1,511? 45 62 
43,630 13,229 } 30 47 
67 ,630 21,524 } 32 53 
56,826 9,580 * 17 43 
i 51,178 7,095 14 46 
1945 .... 42,613 6,264 15 50 
eee 42,062 4,676 il 48 
38 , 622 3,633 9 49 
1948 .... 29,024 1,833 6 52 


























1 Estimated on the basis of nearly complete data. 


1948 more than 150,000 firms voluntarily agreed, or were ordered 
by the courts, to make restitution of nearly 112 million dollars to 
some three million workers (see table II). 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


On the basis of the ten-year history of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and other pertinent data, the Administrator analyses some of 
the major problems and submits recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the basic standards. These recommendations are presented 
under five main heads : the minimum wage ; overtime ; child labour ; 
coverage and exemptions ; and administration. 

The first major recommendation is that the minimum wage 
rate should be increased immediately to not less than 75 cents an 
hour. In addition, the Administrator proposes a revival of the 
tripartite industry committee procedure, under which the commit- 
tees would have power to recommend rates higher than 75 cents, 
subject to a specific upper limit fixed by the Congress. 
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To clarify the overtime provisions of the Act, the Administrator 
proposes that the Congress should formulate a standard definition 
of the “regular rate” of pay, since this is the basis on which over- 
time pay is computed. The problem is primarily whether or not 
to include such payments as incentive wages, incentive bonuses, pro- 
fit-sharing bonuses and overtime premiums in determining the regular 
rate of pay. The Administrator also suggests that there should 
be greater flexibility in regard to the relaxation of the overtime 
provisions which is permitted in cases where annual employment 
plans are in effect. 

With respect to child labour, the Administrator proposes that 
the Congress should directly prohibit the employment of all 
oppressive child labour—that is to say, the prohibition would also 
cover establishments which do not produce goods, such as the trans- 
portation industry ; that it should strengthen the application of 
the child labour provisions to agricultural child labour during school 
hours ; and that it should extend them to commercial-type farms 
outside school hours. 

The original provisions defining the coverage of the Act have 
led to a great number of difficulties in administrative and judicial 
interpretation. The Administrator would resolve these difficulties 
by extending the basic coverage of the Act to all establishments 
in those industries which substantially affect interstate commerce, 
instead of restricting it as at present to establishments with workers 
engaged in activities covered by the Act. Further, in order to 
equalise the treatment of competing transportation services, he 
proposes an extension of the minimum wage provisions to all 
employees in these services and a limitation of overtime exemptions 
to employees who actually operate the means of transportation in 
interstate commerce. He also considers that a great improvement 
could be achieved by clarifying “ the present complex, inequitable 
and unnecessary series of exemptions for processing or handling 
farm products ”, and by replacing them “ by a seasonal industry 
exemption, relaxing the overtime requirements during peak seasons 
for industries found to be seasonal”. In addition, minimum wage 
requirements should be provided for workers on commercial-type 
farms, on @ basis and in an amount in keeping with agricultural 
needs, and the benefits of coverage should be extended to on-shore 
activities in fish processing and handling. 

The final recommendation is that the Administrator should be 
given genuine rule-making powers and authority to sue on behalf 
of underpaid workers for arrears of wages due under the Act. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, January-February 1946 : 
“Annual Wage Plans in the United States”, p. 52. 
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STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 

Monthly : Unemployment and employment; cost of living and food 
prices. 

Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(6) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 


ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Changes in the Tables 


Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). 
The series has been discontinued owing to lack of current data. 


China (Shanghai). 
The series has been discontinued owing to lack of current data. 


Germany (Bizonal area). 


This series has been replaced by a new consumer price index, based 
on the expenditures of wage and salary earners’ families of four with one 
child under 14 years. Weights are based on the consumption patterns 
observed during the first quarter of 1949. Prices are collected in 92 com- 
munities throughout the Bizonal area. 
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The number of items and their respective percentage weights are as 


follows : 

Group Number Percentage 
Pra eee S oe ee ee ee ee 43 41 
6S ee mn Bible e okt aie ee 5 7 

i + Ae 6 bo ¢. 6.6 6 s+ #4 oS ‘ 1 9 
meee OS Sw a 2 ct oe § NS ie GO Se ‘ 7 6 
OS ES Ss ee eee 40 17 
Cleaning and toilet items ........2-++e6-s 16 5 
LU Pree eee 81 5 
Education and entertainment .........-. 15 i 
po ee ee ee ee ee 5 3 

163 100 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 

Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 





The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note: res for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, IX, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, —— and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XTX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. ~— 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing wit 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 
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Unemployment and Employment 



















































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
eet Union of 
D Nigeria South Afr. Canada 
ate 
Vv Vv Il? I 
} Applicants for |Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
| work registered | (registered) (estimated) (insured) 
% | % 
1937 ‘ 4510 337 000 12.5 Pe | . 
1938 ; 5 279 407 000 15.1 pee 
1939 ° 6 167 386 000 14.1 é ° 
1940 ° 5 395 281 700 10.1 ‘ . 
1941 3 543 370 000 8.0 ° ° 
1942 ° 4 256 238 000 5.3 © ° 
1943 . 5 502 99 000 2.2 ‘ ‘ 
1944 7272 3731 82 000 1.8 10 454 | 0.5 
1945 7 562 5 383 172 000 * 3.8 * 41 139 | 1.9 
1946 7 264 5 390 143 000 3.0 96 760 4.5 
1947 6 874 10 266 98 000 2.0 68 254 3.0 
1948 6 351 12173 103 000 2.1 88 909 3.8 
1948: Aug. 6 245 12 468 ‘ P 44 273 | 1.9 
Sept. 6 689 11 894 67 000 1.3 44 761 1.9 
Oct. 6 437 11 661 é ° 55 384 | 2.4 
Nov. 6 342 9 549 106 000 2.1 83 710 3.7 
Dec. 6 026 8 477 ; ‘ 144 058 | 6.3 
1949: Jan. 6 250 sia . ‘ 197 675 | 8.7 
Feb. 6 269 elie ° ° 208 818 | 9.2 
Mar. 4 664 199 000 41 185787 | 832 
April 3 810 é ° 134 480 | 5.9 
May 7 544 et bs 95832 | 4.2 
June 6 969 ° ° 80 391 3.5 
July one ° one Ste 
Aug. a | 
Persons cov. ‘ es 
(thousand) ‘ ‘ 4982 2 340 
| America (concl.) ASIA 
| ai United States Puerto Rico — ~} India 
| II II Vv Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for | Applicants for 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered | work registered 
% % 
1937 7 700 000 14.3 . 
1938 10 390 000 19.0 . 
1939 9 480 000 17.2 
1940 | 8120 0007 | 14.67 , ‘ 
1941 5 560 000 9.9 ° ° 
1942 2 660 000 4.7 e ° 
1943 1 070 000 1.9 ° ° 
1944 670 000 1.2 ° ° 
1945 1 040 000 1.9 ‘ _ ° 
1946 2 270 000 3.9 80 000 * 12.0* 5 » 
1947 2 142 000 3.6 76 000 11.0 3116°* ° 
1948 2 064 000 3.4 71 000 10.3 2614 224 900 
1948: Aug. 1 941 000 3.1 75 000 11.0 2377 232 738 
Sept. 1 899 000 3.1 72 000 10.5 2 492 236 368 
Oct, 1 642 000 2.7 74 000 10.9 2 280 230 727 
Nov. 1 831 000 3.0 89 000 13.1 2172 228 938 
Dec. 1 941 000 3.2 83 000 12.2 1 827 239 033 
1949: Jan. 2 664 000 44 96 000 144 1 289 251 200 
Feb. 3 221 000 5.3 63 000 9.2 1173 249 581 
Mar. 3 167 000 5.2 59 000 8.5 1 000 261 593 
April 3 016 000 5.0 ee oe 818 276 309 
May 3 289 000 5.3 ine ia pt 
June 3 778 000 * 6.0 - 
| July 4 095 000 6.4 
Aug. it ° 
| Persons cov. ‘ 4 
(thousands) 61 442 686 ’ 








I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


. Lagos. * Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. 
* Apr. 1948. * Rangoon. 


sample surveys of the labour force. ® Mar.-Dec. 











IV. Trade union returns. 








V. Employment office statistics. 


* Nov. 


June-Dec. 


* Average for 1948. 
7 Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
Asta (concl.) EvuRoOPE 
Japan Austria Belgium 
Date li? V I 
Unemployed Applicants for Unemployed 
(estimated) work registered (insured) * 
% 
1937 295 443 3.7 320 961 126 535 13.1 
1938 237 371 3.0 244 000 173 913 17.6 
1939 . ° 66 000 195 211 19.2 
1940 ‘ ° ° e ° 
1941 ° ° e ° 
1942 ° ° ° ‘ 
1943 ° ° 
1944 ‘ > ; : = 
1945 ° ° ° 144 579 * 9.3 
1946 1 590 318 * 5.44 74 105 67 292 45 
1947 . R 52 839 67 560 3.5 
1948 240 000 0.7 54 630 129 203 6.4 
1948: Aug. 160 000 0.4 52 139 122 549 6.1 
Sept. 150 000 0.4 51 851 124 233 6.2 
Oct. 300 000 0.8 55 694 132 401 6.6 
Nov. 240 000 0.6 63 113 173 862 8.7 
Dee, 260 000 0.7 93 650 252 751 12.6 
1949: Jan. 310 000 0.9 131 034 253 586 12.7 
Feb. 450 000 1.3 138 652 239 663 12.0 
Mar. 380 000 1.1 130 178 236 913 11.8 
April eee eee 108 012 219 926 11.0 
May oe 90 845° 212 617 10.6 
June “ 80 645° 215 316 10.7 
July nek 220 469 11.0 
Aug. ee — 
Persons cov. 5 
(thousands) 35 250 ° 2 004 * 
Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland France 
Date Ill Vv J Vv 
li “10 licati 
(t Le apart al +4 oa a. — 
race Usene registered (on relief) registered 
% 
1937 95 103 21.9 3 695 354 554 379 994 
1938 97 136 21.4 3 602 373 641 402 186 
1939 88 924 18.4 3 300 381 902 * 418 413° 
1940 119 593 23.9 3 955 e ; 
1941 43 476 * 8.0° 3 384 292 649 394 534 
1942 48 968 9.1 1 561 70 312 123 957 
1943 34 272 6.3 923 19 878 41 552 
1944 25 411 4.6 2018 . ° 
1945 46 661 8.2 3 240 15 813 68 436 
1946 27577 4.7 3 454 15 663 56 633 
1947 28 796 4.9 4199 7 389 45 738 
1948 27 635 4.7 6 015 16 737 77 803 
1948: Aug. 8 894 1.5 4107 19 119 69 464 
Sept. 10 943 1.8 4 653 19 472 76 006 
Oct. 18 809 8.1 5 900 21 025 89 493 
Nov. 25 512 4.2 9 641 24 001 97 257 
Dec. 70 767 11.6 8 959 27 496 98 646 | 
1949: Jan. 60 951 10.0 29 204 30 254 109 922 
Feb. 52 884 8.6 35 849 32 075 126 163 
Mar. 48 357 7.9 42 411 35 141 127 253 
April 28 909 4.7 40 225 39 218 129 021 
May 17 649 2.9 21 761 39 817 132 671 
June 13 332 2.2 8 679 40 847 128 811 
July 14 808* 2.4* 10 019 ose ae 
Aug. ons oon sce 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 582° ° “ . 
































I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Labour force sample surveys. 
Trade union fund returns. 


II. 
Ill. 


* Pre-war figures are official estimates. 


the month. 


estimates based on a census. 


* Jan,-Aug. 


* Oct. 1947. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
Employment office statistics. 


* Daily average of registered unemployed during 


* June 1948. 


* Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 
? Public relief fund statistics. 
* New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week ; July-Dec. 
© Average for 1947. 


* Apr.; 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 
re Europe (cont.) 
Germany ! | Hungary Ireland 
Date [Bizonal area*| French zone Vv I i 
Un- Applicants 
Unemployed Unemployed | “PP 
- ry employed : | for work 
(registered) ( baw ene | (insured) | registered 
- % % | 
1937 . ° ° 15 224 e ‘ 82 425 
1938 ° e ° 17 796 ° ° 88 714 
1939 ° ° ° 16 906 55 165 15.6 93 074 
1940 ° e 11 437 54 677 15.5 | 84054 
1941 ° ° . | 10667 50 967 14.6 | 74656 
1942 . ° ‘ | 8651 | 48846 | 14.2 | 76887 
1943 . ‘ > 4734 41 194 12.5 | 66884 
1944 ° ° ° _ 36 263 11.3 | 59047 
1945 ° ° ° e 33 964 10.6 | 58999 
1946 824 000 7.5 ° 22 266 35 067 10.6 | 59726 
1947 631 200 5.0 ° 79 554 33 266 9.3 | 55623 
1948 591 600 4.7 12 244 oon 35129 | 9.4 61 203 
| 1948: Ang. 768 200 ‘ 16 051 74175 32 032 8.5 45 221 
| Sept. 767 700 5.9 16 369 = 30418 | 8.1 43 983 
Oct. 723 200 ‘ 16 250 —_ 31 802 8.5 46 424 
Nov. 701 100 . 13 990 — 33 456 | 8.9 63 305 
Dec. 742 900 5.7 16 735 _ 34 863 | 9.3 66 442 
| 1949: Jan. 937 800 7.1 25076 | _— 42098 | 11.2 80 385 
Feb. 1 038 200 7.9 30 722 | — 43 399 11.6 | 84475 
| Mar. 1 132 100 8.5 35 987 — 44127 | 11.8 81 913 
| April 1 194 700 9.0 37640 | —_ 42012 | 11.2 | 76995 
| May 1 215 600 on 41 255 _ 36 907 9.5 | 67 250 
| June 1 237 712 9.3 45 590 | _ 32 452 8.3 | 47324 
} July 1 254 450 ee one | _ 29230 | 7.5 | 42409 
} Aug. eet nit _ one “ — 
| Persons cov. s e By 
| (thousands) 13 764 : ihe pareweIO | 
Europe (cont.) 
Italy Netherlands Norway | Poland 
Date v v v Vv 
Unemployed Wholly Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) unemployed (registered) (registered) 
a % 
1937 ° 324 000 29 881 ° 375 088 
1938 » 303 400 30 296 e 347 509 
1939 235 600 28 251 ° . 
1940 : 197 886 29 099 = 
1941 117 814 19181? 3.7 * 
1942 74 600 4747 0.7 
1943 20 364 437 0.1 
1944 ° _ — 
1945 ° ° 9172* 1.6* . 
1946 1 654 872 * 53 079 12 246 2.0 ~~ 79 093 
1947 2 025 140 30 701 8514 1.2 69 419 
1948 ese 29 032 8 462 1.2 78 700 
1948: Aug. 24 785 4213 0.6 70 489 
Sept. oe 25 898 5 166 0.7 80 562 
Oct. 1 481 596 28 770 5 466 0.7 75 012 
Nov. 1 637 630 32 702 7 209 1.0 88 610 
Dec. 1 862 214 44 784 9 485 1.3 89 600 
1949: Jan. 1 927 918 53 895 13 063 1.9 
Feb. 1 883 608 50 052 11 795 1.7 
Mar. 1 836 159 39 025 11 693 3.7 
April 1 753 643 36 909 8 811 1.3 
May 1 704 931 35 100* 4 796 0.7 
June 1 551 725 31 800* 2 219 0.3 
July ese 33 200* i je 
Aug. eee one = 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ' . . 





























IV. Trade union returns. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
Vv. Employment office statistics. 


II, Labour force sample surveys. 
III, Trade union fund returns. 


? Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 
* Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. * Insurance year ended Oct. 
1948, ? Up to 1940, applicants. Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 
1941 ; figures for the war years are incomplete. * Since Jan. 1945, Finnmark and evacuated 
communes in Troms excluded. * Figures for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent figures up to 
June 1948 include employed persons and retired persons seeking new employment and housewives 
seeking employment for the first time. 
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Europe (cont.) 
Portugal Spain Sweden Switzerland | 
Date v Vv IV I Vv 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed| Wholly 
(registered) Unemployed (trade unionists) (insured) * | unemployed 
% % 
1937 17 158? ° 67 351 10.8 10.0 57 949 
1938 16 570? ° 66 990 10.9 8.6 52 590 } 
1939 17 885 * P 63 722 * 9.2 * 6.5 36 663 
1940 15 422? 474 808 84 617 11.8 3.1 14 784 
1941 13 626 * 450 014 85 018 11.3 2.0 9 095 
1942 10 185 * 294 530 56 938 7.5 1.9 8 841 
1943 4968? 225 493 43 950 5.7 1.4 6 058 
1944 3588 * 169 525 39 123 4.9 1.6 6 533 
1945 3130 147 946 36 272 4.5 1.6 6 474 
1946 2 387 178 165 27 554 3.2 1.0 4 262 
1947 1 799 138 771 24 362 2.8 0.8 3 473 
1948 1 494 117 020 25 713 2.8 0.6 2971 
1948: Aug. 1412 110 215 15 510 1.7 0.2 1 229 
Sept. 1 362 115 173 16 483 1.8 0.2 1 464 | 
Oct. 1 407 124 508 18 094 1.9 0.3 2157 
Nov. 1 387 129 544 23 936 2.5 0.5 3 807 | 
Dec. 1 421 139 425 51 915 5.4 2.6 10 857 
1949: Jan. 1 428 147 532 39 036 41 3.1 15 544 
Feb. 1 364 155 060 38 306 4.0 3.0 12 046 
Mar. 1 415 157 014 35 014 3.6 1.7 7 261 
April 1 438 169 884 27 161 2.8 0.9 4 391 
May 1 474 163 239 16 913* 1.9* 0.9 4 706 
June 1 528 eee ote oon 0.8 3 879 
July 1 570 eee win aot Seo 4 081 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) : . 927 ¢ 548 ¢ ? 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA } 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Vv IV I - . 
— Unemployed (insured) Unem- | 
poem Unem-. ployed | 
. A ployed | ployed (regis- | 
Wholly Temporarily tered) | 
% % % 
1937 1 324 027 8.5 205 063 1.5 9.3 ‘ | 
1938 1 487 363 9.5 380 332 2.5 8.7 ° 
1939 1 259 559 8.0 220 765 1.5 9.7 6 264’ ‘ | 
1940 752 966 5.0 165 088 1.0 8.0 4 352 ° 
1941 237 827 ° 1.5 61 446 0.5 3.7 2 031 ° 
1942 110 628 1.0 8 489 _ 1.6 810 ° 
1943 82 758 0.5 2780 os 1.1 405 z 
1944 75 613 0.5 2 316 _ 1.2 329 ‘ 
1945 158 046 1.0 1931 —- 1.2 270 ‘ 
1946 390 106 2.5 4058 _ 1.4 172 386 
1947 342 295 2.0 156 028 1.0 1.2 47 92 
1948 325 818 * 1.5 8555° _ 0.9 33 67 
1948: Aug. 315 442 1.5 9573 _ 0.9 41 68 
Sept. 312 620 1.5 8 144 _ e 61 94 
Oct. 331 609 1.5 7357 —_ 48 54 
Nov. 346 725 1.5 7934 _ 0.8 33 45 
Dec. 350 165 1.5 8 845 — g 40 61 
1949: Jan. 400 725 2.0 12 213 —_ ‘ 39 49 
Feb. 385 405 1.8 11 313 _ 0.8 29 34 
Mar. 365 036 1.7 10 224 0.1 ° 30 38 
April 343 936 1.6 11 957 0.1 ° 27 43 | 
May 322 017 1.5 11 561 0.1 0.8 39 100 
June 282 578 1.3 8 568 0.1 56 187 
July sia ote ane - ‘ 73 207 
Persons cov. | 
(thousands) 20 970 ** 761 ¢ ° A 




















I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. V. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns, 


1 Wholly unemployed. *Dec. ‘*Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Average for 1948. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. ‘* Including casuals. 
* Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 
unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the 
National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered 
unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under shel- 
tered conditions. ' July 1948. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ' 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 












































































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
‘Union of South Afric United States 
Euro- Canada 2 8 
Date peans Total 2 B.L.S. B.C. 
Ill (A/B) III (A) Vv TII(A/B) | Vv 
M.I.T.* M.1.T.C.° 4 A.M.1.T.C M.1.T.C. A.M.LT.C. | M.L.T.C 
W.s. w.s Ww.s.* ws. w.s.* 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ‘ 94.1 95.5 94.7 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 ° 98.6 98.8 99.1 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 a 104.3 102.6 104.1 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 98.1* 117.7 108.7 113.1 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 98.8 129.2 116.1 122.0 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 100.0 136.9 117.6 124.4 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 102.7 135.0 116.5 123.4 
1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 100.07 130.4 114.1 121.3 
1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 107.5 135.1 119.3 128.6 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 111.2 143.1 125.3 136.4 
1948 129.4 128.6 171.6 112.8 146.9 128.2 140.9 
1948: Aug. 129.7 128.4 176.9 . 148.1 132.3 144.7 
Sept. 130.0 128.2 178.2 116.6 149.3 130.3 141.4 
Oct. 130.5 128.6 178.4 ° 149.3 129.9 141.2 
Nov. 130.9 128.9 179.1 112.3 148.9 129.4 142.4 
Dec. 130.4 128.1 171.8 ° 150.0 128.4 142.7 
1949: Jan. 131.1 127.7 167.0 ° 144.3 124.0 138.8 
Feb. 132.5 131.1 165.6 ° 143.3 123.5 137.5 
Mar. 132.8 133.3 164.4 108.6 142.9 124.5 137.8 
April 133.6 133.7 165.7 » 143.0 124.9 137.1 
May 133.9 135.1 170.9 * ine 142.2* 126.8 136.3 
June ene coe eee ° 142.4* 128.8 136.9 
July one eee on on oon 
Aug. eos _ 
Persons cov. > 
(thousands) * 219 813 1 936 4 326 ... /30 718 46 300 36 480 
AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EuROPE 
Argentina| Colombia 
(Buenos | (Central Peru ree Japan Austria y nome + 
Date Aires) Zone) aco acetone 
IIT (A) III (B) III (B) vV v III (B) I 
| _1.T.C. M.1.T.° A.M.I, | A.M.I.T.C.|| A.M.1.T.C. M.1.C. A.M.1.T.C. 
Ww. Ww. Ww. w.s. * W.s. Ww.s. Ws. 
1937 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 100.0 °° . é " 
1939 104.8 94.2 100.0 
1940 102.5 84.6 108.0 ‘ ‘ 
1941 107.1 85.5 105.4 ‘ ° 
1942 111.5 95.2 95.6 ‘ ‘ . 
1943 116.6 101.9 90.4 ‘ ‘ > 
1944 123.1 123.9 86.2 ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
1945 123.0 128.8 77.8 ° ° 104.9 ° 
1946 om 139.9 74.4 100.07" P 99.4 104.1 
1947 one ae oie 104.6 100.0 ** 118.8 104.6 
1948 105.0 100.2 130.2 ese 
1948: Aug. > ° 103.8 102.2 131.4 107.3 
Sept. ° ° » 104.6 101.0 133.1 oon 
Oct. » e 103.8 103.8 134.4 —_ 
Nov. : ° 100.7 105.8 136.6 
Dec. ° 101.9 104.3 138.2 
1949: Jan. 97.6 99.6 136.3 
Feb. 106.8 99.4 135.0 
Mar. 108.9 101.1 136.1 
April ese exe 137.5 
May ; 139.1 
June a 
July jes 
Aug. deo 
——n 14 212 585 34 880 266 3 164 








I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 


II. Compulsory un- 


of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 


series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
sample surveys. 


construction). 


January issue of Review, p. 94. 
up to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
* Including other categories of workers in the labour force. 
based on estimates. 
unless otherwise specified. 


’ Nov. 


A. Agriculture. 
T. Transport. 


M. Mines. 
Cc. Commerce. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1” May. 


IV. Estimates. 
I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
W. Wage earners. 


" Mar. 


V. Labour 


orce 


S. Salaried employees. 
1 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 


* Oct. 


* Bureau of the Census. Indices 
* Including logging. 
* Up to 1944, the indices are 

* Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, 
* Average for 1947. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ( conel. ) 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


















































































































Europe (cont.) 
Germany Luxem- 
Date France Bizonal area "| Fr. zone * Hungary Ireland bourg 
III (A) 8 I I III (A) “4 
M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C. M.1.T.C.°® A.M.L.7.C. M.1.T.C.® 
| Ws. W.s. W.S. Ws. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 . < ‘ 100.2 101.7 
1939 104.0 * ° ‘ ‘ 100.5 99.3 
1940 > ° ° ; 97.8 ° 
1941 91.7 P ‘ F 96.6 
1942 93.2 * ° ‘ ; 96.1 . 
1943 97.0° P ‘i 95.9 ° 
1944 92.1 ‘ s . 97.8 P 
1945 93.8 ° . i 100.5 . 
1946 99.0 100.0’ 100.0’ 83.4 106.7 88.2 ° 
1947 104.8 105.2 . 98.5 on 92.3 
1948 107.7 113.6 114.4 aoe pon 101.5 
1948: Aug. P . 114.8 Kui . 103.6 
ept. ‘ 113.9 116.7 an ° 105.1 
Oct. 108.3 . 118.0 oe ° 105.8 
Nov. é ‘ 119.4 dial ‘ 106.4 
Dec ‘ 116.8 121.2 éée . 105.8 
1949: Jan. 109.0 . 121.0 oe » 105.9 
eb. ° ° 121.1 et : 106.2 
Mar. » 114.9 121.3 ees 
April a0 ° 121.6 
May ° ° 121.7 
June ‘ ani 122.2 
July ok ° ese 
Aug. ° ° ese ooo ° 
Persons cov. ® - 
(thousands) 6 800 9 557 950 1100 415 33 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Nether- United . New 
nies roenee Merway Poland | U.S.S.R. Kingdom * Australia Zealand 
I Ir" I TIT (A) IV IV III (A) 
_M.I.T.C.° |A,.°M.°I,T.C,| M.I.T.C, |A.°M.1,T.C.¢) M.1.T.C. M.1.T.c. 3? M.1.T.C. 
W.S. W.S. Ws. W.S. w.s. W.S. W.S. 
1937 100.0 100.0 js 100 100.0 ** 
1938 104.3 100.0 . 103 98.3 e 
1939 108.8 105.5 . > 101.9 100.0 ** 
1940 107.3 102.7 > 113 98.9 ° 
1941 118.2 100.0 ° ° 98.3 112.3 * 
1942 114.6 102.3 i 119 98.9 111.1 
1943 109.6 100.9 ‘ ° 96.4 110.7 
1944 ese 97.6 . ° 93.8 110.5 ° 
1945 one 85.5** . 101 91.5 110.8 ° 
1946 117.9 97.7 . 111 97.5 121.6 . 
1947 133.0 104.7 100.0 ene 104.9 131.4 100.0° 
1948 a 106.9 **| 111.2 one 100.0 ** 137.0 oe 
1948: Aug. ° 108.2 113.2 ° ‘ 137.6 103.8 
Sept. . 108.3 115.0 . 100.6 138.1 104.2 
Oct. " 108.9 118.0 ° ‘ 138.4 104.2 
Nov. t 109.5 119.0 ‘ 139.2 oot 
Dec. . 107.6 115.6 . 100.4 139.7 aa 
1949: Jan. P 108.2 114.6 . 100.4 139.2 
Feb. . 109.7 ime : 100.4 140.0 
Mar. : 109.4 , 100.4 140.8 
April » ine ° 100.8 141.0 
May ° 101.0 141.6 
June ‘ ‘ 101.1 140.4 
July ° on 
Aug. ° ne “~ ° ose on one 
Persons cov. Ty 20 
(thousands) 1 273 535 2 941 26 989 16 690 1 730 421 














I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

+ British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘ Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
" Dec. * July-Dec. * Jan.1947. *™ Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. ** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. ‘* Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. ** Annual figures: June. ** July. ‘* Finnmark and evac- 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. *’ Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. ‘** Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
ae oe. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2 1* Average for 1941. 

une 7. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ! 
(a) Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
|| AFRICA AMERICA 
[Union of South Afri United Colombi 
; a fetal Canada | States || Argentina Chile (Bogota) 
Iii (A/B) * Til (A) | 111(A/B)|| 111 (B)* Iii (B) Iii (B) 
Ws. Ws. W. ww. 























100.0 x A A 100.0 ° 
. 105.5 100.0 ¢ 
108.1 90.0 
117.0 80.3 
127.6 83.1 
133.7 96.7 
127.0 
125.6 135.8 
126.9 
. 7 132.0 
1947 x ! ! 141.6 
1948 . 134.0 


1948: Aug. . ose 127.4 
Sept. e , J . eae 128.2 


Oct. . ‘ t . ots 133.4 


Nov. . ° ose 134.7 
Dec. - ose 137.5 


‘Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Persons cov. 8 
(thousands) 1 046 





























AmeERIcA (concl.) Evurops 


Dominican : India Czecho- 
Republic Mexico | Uruguay (British) Japan dhevebde Denmark 


III (A) III (B) III (B) III (A) | IIL(A/B) III (A) III (A) 
w.s. Ww. Ww. w. | Ww.s. w. 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 * 100.0 
107.0 101.2 . 103.7 110.1 . 100.2 
111.8 111.6 ° 104.5 121.1 . 109.4 
115.5 110.1 . ° 101.6 
119.3 lS 128.7 J ° 104.2 
126.6 . 136.2 d 111.0 
145.4 . ° 115.9 
150.5 . ° 116.8 
157.7 . ° 108.7 
147.0 ° 85.5 121.5 
ee 93.8 129.5" 
100,2 eee 


























| 
i 


100.1 
100.5 
105.2 
105.1 
103.2 


104.6 
104.8 
104.9 


1948: Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. inn ° 
Dec. eee ous ° 


SSSS 8s 


a 
eo VANNH SO) 


o&e Seseeso & 


: Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. oe ° eee eee 
Persons cov. ( ° 

(thousands) 105 56 1 676 5 760 1 205 167 

I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 

unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; III (A), ali establish- 

ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 

type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 

earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

* For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. * Including 
building. * Including mining. ‘* May. ‘* Average for 1947. * 31 Dec. * 1936 = 100. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 
employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont, ) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (conel.) 


















































































































































T/ 
Europe (cont.) 
Date Finland | France |Germany'| Hungary Ireland Netherlands 
III (B) ITI (A) 8 I III (A/B) * I | III (B) 
Ww. W.s. w.s. Ww. W.s. ws. | w. | 
| 
1937 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 : | 
1938 102.9 103.2 ¢ ‘ 108.0 100.1 103.2 ° 
1939 93.6 105.4 : 119.1 101.4 109.3 ° 
1940 78.7 . . 124.5 100.0 107.0 ° | | 
1941 100.0 * 90.3 . 133.8 96.3 113.2 4 
1942 95.7 96.0 * 2 : 92.6 108.8 A | 
1943 96.1 90.9’ ‘ ° 93.3 98.3 > | 
1944 90.9 90.9 > . 95.5 : ° | 
1945 108.2 90.4 ° pe ata 101.5 . ° 
1946 114.3 98.0 100.0 * 94.3 * 110.3 113.1 85.3 | 
1947 122.6 106.3 105.1 100.0*° 117.7 134.1 100.0 | 
1948 129.2 110.3 119.1 120.3 123.7 ve 109.9 | 
1948: Aug. ; . . 121.1 ‘ . ° 
Sept. - x 120.0 127.7 124.1 ; 110.8 
Oct. 129.2 111.1 s 130.9 “ 4 } 
Nov. 4 ‘ : 132.7 : : 
Dec. ° ‘ 127.6 131.5 " ‘ 113.4 | 
1949: Jan. 128.8 112.4 ° 129.8 r . ° 
Feb. . © ‘ 130.4 2 " | 
Mar. f ° 127.4 132.9 tot ‘ 114.1 | 
April 129.6 , 138.9 . ‘é ° } 
May ° ° ee ° ° } 
June ° e oss ooo ° ‘ 
July dis ose : a ‘ ‘ | 
- Aug. : A in é . 
Persons cov. 638 **/ | 
(thousands) 74" 2 200 °° 3 728 279 100 625 522 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA | 
P United . New 
Date Norway Sweden Switzerland Kingdom ™ Australia Zealand 5 
Ir 4 III (A/B)* III (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) | 
Ww.s.® Ww. w. Ww.s.'* Ww.s. Ww. ny 
1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.7 95.0 104.5 99.7 
1939 100.2 105.1 98.3 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1940 95.5 103.4 102.8 106.4 113.7 111.6 
1941 100.0 102.4 107.9 110.4 129.5 116.3 
1942 102.4 108.1 109.6 115.7 139.0 113.5 
1943 103.2 111.4 104.9 115.6 144.0 116.7 | 
1944 101.2 112.5 99.7 110.9 141.9 121.0 | 
1945 93.5 118.8 109.6 101.8 137.5 124.9 | 
1946 110.6 428.5 122.9 98.3 145.0 130.4 
1947 124.1 124.4 ** 133.0 106.0 — 152.7 sae | 4 
1948 133.3 125.5 135.0 100.0 ** 157.9 a 
1948: Aug. 133.7 124.8 : , 158.9 ; 
Sept. 134.6 125.3 135.6 100.7 159.3 ‘ 
Oct. 136.0 126.6 ‘ ° 159.4 . 
Nov. 136.7 127.3 > ‘. 160.1 > | 
Dec. 135.1 125.7 133.3 101.1 159.3 ° 
1949 Jan. 136.6 125.6 . 101.4 159.3 | 
Feb. 138.7 126.2 » 191.4 160.6 . 
Mar. 138.9 126.8 128.8 101.4 161.7 ° 
April 137.4 126.7 . 101.7 161.5 ° 
May 138.6 126.5 101.8 162.1 ‘ 
June che bas 127.7 101.7 158.7 
July eee eee ° ese ove 
; Aug. _ _ ° ods 
Persons cov. 5 
(thousands) 184"? 528 352 "4 6 700 * 519 85 



































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), repr tative ple of establishments ; III (A/D), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 

1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Labour registration statistics. * Including 
mining. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
tablishments. *Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7’ Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. * Since 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. ‘* Jan.1947. * Averagefor1941. ** Average 
for 1937. 18 Excluding Northern Ireland. % Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
18 Including building. ** Including employers and workers on own account. * Annual 
figures : June. 18 In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons 
occupied in the establishment. 1® Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with 
statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. 2° Since June 1948, new series 
of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the 
insurable ages of the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the 
old series is 108.2. " Average for 1948. *2 June 1937. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( conel. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA Europe 
United : Czecho- 
Date States ? Argentina Japan’ dhevelia Denmark 
III (A/B) III (B)* III (A/B) III (A) Ill (B) 
Ww. Ww. w. Ww. Ww. 
1937 100.0 ° 100.0 e 100.0 
| 1938 78.5 110.4 " 99.4 
| 1939 92.3 . 120.3 * “ 107.7 
| 1940 100.4 . ° ° 93.8 
| 1941 131.4 ‘ 133.0 ‘ 94.2 
1942 161.8 . 148.3 101.5 
1943 195.4 100.0 169.2 106.5 
1944 190.9 103.4 198.8 : 107.7 
1945 161.3 99.1 e . 94.3 
1946 141.9 99.8 . 100.0 ¢ 115.0 
1947 155.2 106.7 ‘ 116.2 123.0 
1948 156.9 = ° 122.0 132 * 
1948: Aug. 158.8 . ° ° 143 
Sept. 160.4 - ° 106.1 145 
Oct. 159.9 ° ° 145 
Nov. 157.5 ° ‘ 144 
Dec. 156.1 ‘ 137.7 126 
1949: Jan. 149.3 coe e 132 
Feb. 147.5 . ‘ 139 
Mar. 144.5 e 140 
April 138.9 ‘ 125 
May 136.3 136 
June 138.0* ° 137 
July eee ° eae 
Aug. eee ° 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) .../8 666 . ° 847 ‘ 
Europe (concel.) 
Date Finland France Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 
III (B) III (A) III (B) III (A}* III (A) * III (A) * 
Ww. Ww.s. Ww. Ww. w. w. 
1937 100.0 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 104.9 99.1" 99.3 98.1 99.7 
1939 93.7 106.1 " 101.1 100.8 104.1 
1940 78.3 _ ‘ 99.8 92.9 99.2 
1941 100.0 * 84.5 93.6 99.1 98.0 
1942 97.7 97.2? 88.3 97.6 104.3 
1943 99.4 100.5 * 90.5 96.6 107.9 
1944 93.9 95.8 94.0 91.6 110.0 
1945 110.1 94.2 ‘ 103.6 85.7 108.7 * 
1946 114.5 105.1 84.3 115.0 wee ow 
1947 123.1 117.4 100.0 * oie on 
1948 131.5 121.8 107.6 oon 
1948: Aug. ° 99.6 
Sept. ° . 116.4 
Oct. 131.6 123.2 120.7 . 
Nov. ° ‘ 118.3 . 
Dec. ° ‘ 119.8 
1949: Jan. 130.9 121.8 111.5 ’ 
Feb. ° . 107.6 ° 
Mar. ° . 117.9 ° 
April 131.2 . 111.9 
May . ° ose 
June . 
July . 
Aug. ‘ 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 74% 2200 * 279 100 144 536 





























I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 


unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), 


ments of a given importance ; III (B), 


type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. 
8. Salaried employees. 


earners. 


Il. Compulsory 
all establish- 


representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 


IV. Estimates. 


W. Wage 


1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. 


each year. 


’ Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 


strikes in the engineering industry. 


* Including mining. 


* Jan.-Aug. 


* Jan. 


* Week in Oct. of 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 


* Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 


1° Average for 1941. 


* Figure for 1945 affected by 
4 Jan. 1947. 


8 












(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 
































































































































AFRICA AMERICA 
Country French | Northern | Southern Union of tea | 
Egypt | 74 Rhode- | Rhode- | Sudan | Tunis | South Canada | United 
torial sia sia Africa States 
Africa 
Town or no. Brazza-| Whole Omdur- " 
of localities || Cairo | ville’ | country 5 man? | Tunis 9 64-11 56-34 
Original base || June-Aug. Aug. Aug. 1935- 1935- 
(=100) |} 1939 |°°t1938| g939 | 1939 sess | t008 | 1988 1939 | 1939 
Cost of living 
er a-e a-e a-d a, b, d* a-e a‘ a-e a-e a-e 
1937 ° : ° 100 ° . 100 100 100 
1938 ° 100° ° 101 100 ° 104 101 98 
1939 100° ° 100° 100 100 P 104 100 97 
1940 113 ° ° 101 110 ° 107 104 98 
1941 138 ° ° 105 130 ‘ 112 110 102 
1942 184 ° ‘ 111 151 ‘ 122 116 113 | 
1943 242 ° 119° 117 173 ° 129 117 120 
1944 279 ‘ 123 122 172° ° 133 117 122 
1945 293 307* 126 124 164 é 137 118 125 | 
1946 287 377 129 129 177 ‘ 139 122 136 
1947 279 518 138 132 215 ‘ 145 134 155 
1948 281 740 142 141 272 ° 153 153 167 
1948: July 280 792 141 142 297 e 156 155 169 
Aug. 280 ° 141 142 305 é 155 156 170 
Sept. 280 ° 141 143 290 ° 157 157 170 
Oct. 279 866 143 143 266 ° 157 158 169 
Nov. 280 ° 144 143 283 ° 157 158 168 
Dec. 282 ° 146 144 289 . 156 157 167 
1949 : Jan. 280 992 146 144 280 ° 157 158 166 
Feb. 280 e 147 145 265 ° 157 158 165 
Mar. 280 ° 147 146 e e 158 157 165 
April ee eee 149 148 ° ° 158 157 165 
May ° 149 150 ° . 160 158 165 
June ° 149 150 e ° 160 159 165 
July ° 149 150 ° e coe 160 ae 
Food 
1e PP y 
1937 ° ° ° ° P ° 100 100 100 
1938 ° 100 * ° ° 100 100 105 101 93 
1939 100° ° 100” 100’ 103 ° 104 97 90 
1940 112 e ° ° 111 122 107 102 92 
1941 141 ° ‘ 110 130 152 115 112 100 
1942 194 ° ° 116 138 190 127 123 118 
1943 263 e 120° 120 139 327 138 127 131 
1944 312 ° 126 123 144 450 144 127 129 
1945 325 310° 135 127 156 612 147 129 132 
1946 310 381 140 132 181 766 151 136 152 
1947 298 524 151 144 229 1115* 159 155 184 
1948 299 760 160 163 283 1 672 164 189 200 
1948 : July 296 800 159 162 302 1606 162 195 206 
Aug. 297 ‘ 159 157 314 1710 161 196 206 
Sept. 297 ° 158 161 292 1 806 166 198 204 
Oct. 296 893 164 162 256 1976 167 199 201 
Nov. 303 ° 166 164 281 2061 165 198 197 
Dec. 306 e 171 167 293 2165 161 196 195 
1949 : Jan. 302 1 0365 171 167 301 2158 164 196 194 
Feb. eee ° 171 169 278 2073 165 194 190 
Mar. oe ° 173 171 was 2030 167 193 191 
April ‘ - 171 176 1974 169 192 193 
May ° ° 172 175 one 172 193 192 
June ee ° 172 172 ° 174 197 194 
July oe . 171 167 oe coo ose 201 ove 





1 Europeans. 
and soap. * Oct. 








* Sudanese. 


* June-Aug. 


* Since July 1941, a-e. 
calculated for a = - Ee _ than - year. 
ncluding heating and soap. 


‘Aug. ‘Av 
Jan. 1944, the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. 
June 1941, including heating and lighting. 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; } = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 


As from 
1t Up to 













































1949 : 





1949 







INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 

AmeEnica (cont.) 
British 


—_ British 
Hon- British West Indies 
Guiana pl 


| Town or no. George- " Jamaica St. 
of localities team Belize (Kingston)| Vincent 














Original base Mar.- Sept. Aug. ug. 
(=100) Dec. 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Cost of living 


olihe index _|| uss 





















































219 

. es 214 236 

° eve 205 236 
220 eee 205 236 
° . 205 234 
. ° 206 234 
214 oe ose 234 
200 ° oo 239 205 234 
211 ° oe 234 205 234 
211 209 eee 230 204 234 
213 ° eee 239 204 234 
210 ove 201 234 
ese ove 234 



































208 


July 








Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d — Rent; ¢ — Miscellaneous. 
* Mar.-Dec. * Jan. * Sept. * Aug. * Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than 1 year. 7 July. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 


Domin- 
am Mexico | Panama | Paraguay 








Count 
oad Costa Cuba foam 
Town or no. San 30 Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico 
of localities José City mala City 


Original base Faly-Dee. | Now. | 
"te 100) tees | feor | sees | 17 | 1000 


Cost of living 


of the inder || oe 








Panama | Asunciéa 
































1948 


1948: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 











1948 : July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1949 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 
1 Nov. * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (concl.) 











P — --~4 Burma Ceylon 


Monte- Ran- 
6 video goon Colombo 


Mar. 1929 1931 








Nov. 


























Cost of living 








° 100 
° 115 
° 189 
. 542 

100° 1814 

4078 

140 11 339 

143 38 554 

146 141 821 

255 041 


1 565 385 


128 302 000 
100’ 
228 
389 
1 335 
2 225 











1947 1 395 400 
1948 . 


1948 : July 125 819 000 
100° 
271 
419 

1 417 

146 2 080 317 


Aug. 


147 eee 312 
582 145 eee 313 
527 143 ove 304 
593 141 vee 302 
579 141 oes 298 
eee 141 ove 294 
142 ove 285 



































osition of the indices : a = Food ; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


x * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Aug. * Mar. ‘June and Dec. * Nov. 
ew series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ‘19 Aug. 1948 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 





Country 


Asia (cont.) 





India 


Indo- 
China 


Indonesia 


Lebe- 


Japan ce 





Town or no. 
of localities 


Ahmed- 
abad 


Bom- 
bay 


Saigon 


Batavia | Macassar 


7 


— 


28 —s Beirut 





Original base 
(=100) 





Aug. 1928- 
duly 1927 


July 1933- 
June 199 





1925 


July 
1938 


July 
1938 





Mar.1936- 
Mar. 1937 








Aug. 1946- June-ty, 


Mar. 1947! 1939 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


e | 








182545 
2 921 
3 935 

















1947 
1948 


1948 : July 


Sept. 
Oct. 




















i) 
% 


2351 
1310 


1145 
1 136 
1032 
1135 
1240 
1531 


1618 
1 593 
1318 
1141 
1101 
1142 
1148 

















<a —- oh od & ob oO OO OO Oo Of Oo 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous, 

1 Aug. * June-Aug. * Jan. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old series. * Mar.-Dec. * Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. 7° July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 
foodstuffs, based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-50. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asta (concl.) Europe 


Country =: 
: ro 4 Austria *| Belgium * Bn Denmark | Finland 


sheaaiiiiee Manila Vienna 62 Prague 200 32 
“Original base Mar. 1936- July 

(= 100) 1938 1938 1914 
‘oe Cost of living 


Composition 
ttle taden a-c, e | a-c, ¢ 





—_—_— 















































° 100 
100° 104 
. 105 
° 116¢ 























108 
129 
149 
174 
224 
2765 
377 
645 


1 043 
1 662 





1948; July 424 P 1 559 
Aug. 437 : ; 928 1716 
Sept. 450 J 914 1 842 
Oct. 458 : 050 1904 
Nov. 447 375 ; 026 1 873 
Dec. 442 ; 005 1 924 


: Jan. 438 on 174 988 1 932 
Feb. 403 ‘ 376 om e 956 1 8465 
Mar. on 376 se ° 937 1 759 
April - 389 oe 173 934 1738 
May in . 394 an ° 920 17265 
June ne . 444 ese ° 927 1715 
July one oe 361 one 173 1 008 1704 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light ; ¢c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


- Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in March 1938. * Retail price index. * March. 
an.-Apr. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 


(Base : 1937 = 100) 





Country 


EvuRopPgE 


(cont.) 





| 
| 


Germany 


Greece 


Hungary 


Iceland 





Town or no. 
of localities 


|[Bizonal area| 


French 


Budapest 


Reykjavik 





eee hens 
= 100) 


1938 


1938 








Aug. 1939 





Jan.-Mar. 
1939 











Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-e 


a-e 





1948: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


100 
101 
100 








1948: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 





157* 
147° 
147" 
155* 
162" 
168" 


169° 
173° 
174 
170" 
165* 








164° 


154t8 


140 


141 
142 
143 
143 


oe 











618 
567 
600 
611 
608 


595 
570 
585 
566 





366 
360 
359 
359 
357 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. 


a period of less than one year. 


old series. 


* End of Aug. 


* Jan.-Mar. 


* Oct. 


® Average calculated for 


* From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.0. to 





eet ls tail tnt, lit tl el el al i, i 








INDEX NUMBEERS OF OO8T OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Evropsg (cont.) 








Country 
one Netherlands Norway Poland 
Town or no. Ams- 

of localities 9 terdam s 31 
a aT 1914 1938 






































Cost of living 





“fie index || *%¢ 





100 
103 
102 
111? 











16 790 214 584 
17 190 215 588 
15 700 217 600 
15 780 220 604 
15 960 218 606 169 





16 540 219 610 168 
16 730 213 610 168 
16 840 214 611° 168 

eee 214 610 169 


May ; “a os 217 614 168 


June = i a = 214 , 168 
July . <n 156 bee 213 ewe 169 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


M, Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. *Sept.and Dec. * New 
series with base Jan. 1948=100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (conel.) OcEANIA 








Country : United 
Stand | Terkey | yittdom || Australia| Fiji Hawaii 








a 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 
1923- 


Original base 
ne 1938 | July 1914 || 1825 | aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 


























Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1947 
1948 


1948: July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 

















1948: July 
Aug. 149 
Sept. ° = 


Oct. 
Nov. . 157 
. 156 


Dec. 





Jan. 148 
Feb. 160 147 
Mar. 161 ° 143 
April 163 140 
May BS 163 139 
June 164 ° 142 
July eo 163 eos 146 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


» Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100. * Quarterly average. ‘* Including 
heating. °* Average of 8 months. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Conference. Thirty-third Session, Geneva, 1950. 
Report V (1). Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work 
of Equal Value. Fifth Item on the Agenda. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1949. 125 pp. 75 cents; 3s. 9d. 


A preliminary report analysing the law and practice in the different 
countries with regard to a question which the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, at its 107th Session (Geneva, December 1948), 
placed on the agenda of the 33rd Session of the Conference. It was decided 
to apply the double-discussion procedure, and the report accordingly 
concludes with a questionnaire addressed to Governments. The replies to 
the questionnaire will serve as a basis for the report to be submitted to the 
Conference. 


Labour Problems in Greece. Report of the Mission of the International 
Labour Office to Greece (October-November 1948). Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 12. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. viii+ 
381 pp. $2; 10s. 


A note on the French edition of this report appeared in the April issue 
of the Review." 


International Standard Classification of Occupations. Report prepared 
for the Seventh International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 
September 1949). Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 15. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 73 pp. 50 cents; 2s. 


Methods of Family Living Studies. Report prepared for the Seventh 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, September 
1949). Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 17. International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 1949. 63 pp. 40 cents ; 2s. 


The subjects discussed in these two reports were placed on the agenda 
of the forthcoming conference of Labour Statisticians by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at its 104th Session (Geneva, 
March 1948). 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 478-479. 
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The first of the two reports reviews the various purposes that may be 
served by an occupational classification, studies the major problems involved 
in the drafting of an international classification of occupations and analyses 
in detail the proposed list of major groups and subgroups. 

The second report describes developments in recent surveys relating 
to the scope and timing of family living studies, sampling methods, the 
classification of receipts and disbursements, and food and dietary analyses. 
A section is devoted to the special problems of family living studies in 
underdeveloped countries, farm living studies and special investigations. 

The concluding chapter in each report contains the text of proposed 
resolutions, intended to assist the Conference in its discussions. 


Vocational Training of Adults in Belgium. Vocational Monograph 
No. 2. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 79 pp. ; illustrated. 
50 cents ; 2s. 


A note on the French edition of this report appeared in the February 
issue of the Review. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Le travail dans les constitutions francaises, 1789-1945. Les bases cons- 
titutionnelles du droit du travail. By Pierre Lavigne. Paris, Librairie 
du recueil Sirey, 1948. 328 pp. 


A history of the development of labour law under the French Consti- 
tutions from 1789 to 1945. After a general introduction of the subject, the 
first part, which carries the description up to 1848, deals with the 1791 
proclamation of the freedom to work (liberté du travail) and studies the 
laws, theories and conditions tending to establish individual freedom for 
each worker. The second part, covering the period from 1948 to the present 
day, uses the same methods to bring out the factors tending to transform 
this freedom into a right to work (droit au travail). 

The author concludes that any branch of law is developed in the spirit 
of the social constitution of the time, which itself is or has been in conformity 
with the political constitution. He finds, however, that the constitutional 
evolution of France from the rationalist individualism of the Revolution 
to the economic socialism of today is most clearly reflected in the develop- 
ment of its labour law. 


Labor in Postwar America. Chairman of Board of Editors, Colston 
E. Warne. Brooklyn, N.Y., Remsen Press, 1949. xii-+765 pp. 


This work seeks to interpret the major developments in the field of 
industrial relations in the United States since the end of the war, as seen 
by thirty-five contributing specialists. Part I assembles material on wage 
and price policy, collective agreements and the attitude of employers’ 
and labour organisations, in order to give the post-war setting of labour 
relations. Part II contains a statistical review of basic labour conditions, 
which is followed in Part III by an analysis of trends in labour legislation. 
Part IV is devoted to labour relations in key industries, and the status of 
labour relations of special groups is treated in Part V. Finally, Part VI 
briefly summarises labour trends. 





1 Idem, Vol. LEX, No. 2, February 1949, pp. 244-245. 
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China, the Far East and the Future. By George W. Keeton. Published 
under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. London, 
Stevens & Sons, Limited, 1949 (second edition). xi+511 pp.; map. 2ls. 


This analysis of the problems of contemporary China in the light of 
international politics in the Far East is a revised edition of a work first 
published in 1943. The influence of Japanese expansion on the position of 
China and other countries in this part of the world is discussed fully. The 
first two parts contain a historical survey from the beginning of the Manchu 
Empire to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937. Part 3 covers 
the war period. In Parts 4 and 5 the after-war period and the policies of 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the United States are discussed. 
A select bibliography and a detailed index are appended. 


Asia’s Trade : A Study of the Trade of Asian Countries with Each Other 
and with the Rest of the World. By B. G. Guatre. New Delhi, Indian Council 
of World Affairs ; Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948. iv-+ 160 pp. 


This study presents a systematic statistical analysis of the pre-war 
foreign trade of Asia. It brings into sharp focus the main characteristics 
of the trade of the region : its small share in world trade, the dependence 
of its exports on a limited number of raw materials and on the markets of 
Europe and North America, the vulnerability of raw materials to price 
fluctuations and the dominant position of Japan in the pre-war intra- 
Asian trade. The study also describes in great detail the direction and 
structure of import and export trade and the balance of trade of each 
Asian country. The author, however, does not stop at the mere description 
of facts ; he makes an interesting proposal for the establishment of a Central 
Asian Commercial Corporation to co-ordinate the foreign trade policies 
of all Asian countries for the purpose of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of the region. This corporation would consist of an Intra-Asian 
Handicraft Corporation to promote the improvement of national handicraft 
industries and the expansion of trade in handicraft products, and an Intra- 
Asian Commodity Corporation to increase the production, export and 
consumption of raw materials of the region. In addition, two special branches 
would be set up: one to supervise the acquisition of capital equipment 
and to eliminate the “ evils of competitive bidding ’’; and the other to 
deal with problems of foreign investments and their regulation in the 
interests of both the lender and the borrower. 


Indo-Russian Trade. By 8. M. Sipp1g. Delhi, Indian Council of World 
Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1948. 81 pp. 


This booklet provides much useful information not only in regard to 
Indo-Russian trade, but also on the development of the Russian economy 
and of Russia’s foreign trade policy. It begins with a succinct account 
of the economic development of the Soviet Union from the War Communism 
period to the Third Five-Year Plan and of the evolution of the policy of 
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the possibilities of increasing this trade. Besides the statistics in the text, 
seventeen tables are appended ; no indication of the sources is given. 
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ERRATA 


Vol. LX, No. 2, August 1949. “ Post-War Trends in Social Security ”’. 
Page 124, line 3: delete the words “ or qualifying contribution period ”’. 
Page 124, line 6: for “ 1950°’, read “ 1951 ”’. 


1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subse- 
quent issue of the Review. 
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